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THE ART AMATEUR. 








SOME NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS. 





THREE distinct exhibitions—one of black and white 
drawings, one of architectural drawings and one of 
water-colors—each in its way interesting, may be seen 
at one visit to the American Art Galleries. The work 
in black-and-white is the Annual Exhibition of the Sal- 
magundi Club, which association, considering the pecu- 
niary disadvantages under which it has labored from 
the beginning, shows a tenacity of purpose which is 
marvellous and commendable. We would suggest 
that it is high time that those publishers who gain more 
than anybody else from the labors of the club should 
do something substantial to help it. There was talk, 
some time ago, if we are not mistaken, of publishing 
an edition of some classic, to be illustrated by the club, 
the proceeds to go to the organization as a body, and to 
be used for its purposes. This, or some other scheme 
should be adopted to place the Salmagundians on a 
sound financial footing. They deserve it. 

The work of the club this year shows the influence of 
the general tendency in our art schools to paint in a 
higher key. There is very little of the lampblack and 
lightning business so familiar to visitors to former black- 
and-white exhibitions. This is creditable for two rea- 
sons: first, it is probably, in most cases, the result of 
out-of-doors practice; second, it is far more difficult. 
As everybody who has studied art, even theoretically, 
knows, the light of nature is at a very high pitch com- 
pared with what is possible in a picture which is to be 
seen in-doors. Hence the difficulty, and hence also the 
strong inducement to paint in as high a key as possible. 

Not all have fully succeeded. Alfred Kappes, whose 
illustrations to Tennyson’s Idyls of the King cover 
one of the walls of the first gallery, betrays unex- 
pected weakness. He has evidently used the model 
but little, and has been pressed for time. Working in 
his studio under such conditions it is not to be won- 
dered at that he has failed to give the open-air look 
which he desired to give to several of his drawings. 
The best of them is one in which the subject demands 
a sombre treatment—Death, as a skeleton cavalier, sur- 
veying by night a rocky field of battle. This has appar- 
ently been better considered than the other illustrations, 
At any rate, it makes a stronger impression. 

In the same room, on the opposite wall, hangs a 
drawing by W. T. Smedley, the subject of which, being 
as we suppose, taken from a story, does not fully explain 
itself in the absence of the text. A young lady in a 
perilous position on the slope of a snow-covered road- 
way is clenching her fist defiantly in front of two gentle- 
men of seemingly pacific intentions. An old negro ser- 
vant behind her is awaiting the result of the quarrel 
with anxiety. Whatever absurdity there may be in the 
situation is probably the fault of the author. For the 
striking composition, the good drawing and the excellent 
handling of the figures and the landscape background, 
Mr. Smediey, of course, deserves all the credit. Con- 
sidered on its merits as a drawing, it is one of the best. 

Mr. Kappes, like the majority of the artists repre- 
sented, works wholly in guache, which has the advan- 
tage of being favorable for reproduction by photograv- 
ure. Mr. Smedley uses body-color and transparent 
washes, both. Mr. J. Macdonald we have noted as a 
young artist, whose work, entirely in India ink wash, 
which offers much fewer resources than the above 
methods, has qualities which place him on a level with 
either of these artists at their best. He is, perhaps, less 
imaginative, At any rate, he is more of a realist. His 
two schoolboys, however, show a quiet insight into 
character which is never unaccompanied by imagina- 
tion, and we have seen much better things of his 
than this. 

Our space will not allow us to do more than glance at 
a number of excellent drawings. Mr. Shirlaw’s grisailles 
in illustration of Goldsmith's “ Hermit,” we have already 
noticed. We would say here that the engravings do not 
do them justice. Mr. de Thulstrup’s Indian scenes, and 
Mr. Millet’s delicate pencil study of a Greek maiden 
(Miss Mary Anderson?) should, at least, be mentioned. 
Hopkinson Smith's charcoal studies of landscapes are 
referred to in another column. 

The water-colors which fill one of the smaller gal- 
leries are all the work of F. K. M. Rehn, and will be a 
revelation to some of our New York picture-buyers who 
have up to this scarcely heard of the artist as a water- 
colorist. Mr. Rehn has, it would appear, studied in Mu- 


nich, or under the influence of the Munich school, but 
he has preserved his individuality, and his work shows a 


very clear perception of what_is peculiar to American 


landscape. He is very happy in choice of subject. The 
reedy creeks, the rocky ledges, the fishermen’s huts, the 
quiet harbors of our New England coast, are his favorite 
haunts. He treats their various aspects with a slight 
poetic license, it is true, but each object is so deftly char- 
acterized that, as a type at least, it is unmistakable. In 
most of the subjects, Mr. Rehn shows himself to be a clever 
marine painter. He has also evidently watched our 
changeful skies with a good deal of attention. He has a 
fine sense of color and a bold and rapid method of work- 
ing. One of his pictures, “ An Off-shore Breeze,” it may 
be remembered, won a prize at the American Art 
Association Water-color Exhibition, last November. 

The architectural studies in gallery E and elsewhere 
through the building, constitute the first annual exhibi- 
tion of an association of practising architects, which in- 
cludes many well-known names. There are several 
things worthy of note concerning this association. One 
is its extreme affability toward outsiders. Its exhibition 
contains a good many drawings by artists not before 
known to be architects, such as R. Swain Gifford and 
Hopkinson Smith. But their drawings are of archi- 
tectural subjects. There are other drawings by uphol- 
sterers and decorators which have decidedly less con- 
nection with architecture. Other things worth noting 
are the large proportion of foreign sketches to original 
work done in America, and the paltry character of much 
of the latter. The country house is, of course, omni- 
present. But we are glad to see that it has been toned 
down a little, a goodly number of drawings shown 
promising, if carried out, to afford areasonable man 
such housing as he need not be ashamed of. The ex- 
travagances formerly so rife in our younger architects’ 
designs for country houses seem nearly all to have been 
absorbed by a few enterprising Western firms who are 
putting them with a lavish hand into new blocks of build- 
ings in St. Paul, Minn., and elsewhere. 

By far the best design comes from the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, presumably by an American pupil. It is 
seemingly intended for an art gallery or museum, and is 
severely classical as classicality is understood by the pro- 
fessors of the Beaux Arts. We should not recommend 
such a style of building for our climate, or, indeed, for 
that of Paris. We think the prevalent Romanesque more 
suited to our needs, But it is as needful for an architect 
to go through some sort of study of the classic forms as 
it is for a painter to study the living model. 

Next to this, the most interesting drawings are those 
by C. H. Walker, of bits from Bologna, Viterbo and 
Seville. The subjects chosen are not at all ambitious ; 
but how they do shine by comparison with the summer 
hotels, the store-fronts, the soldiers’ monuments, the 
natural history museums around them! 

Drawings of interiors are nearly all supplied by non- 
residents, the most interesting of these being by Mr. 
Lindfoot, in Philadelphia, and George E. Harney and 
Charles A. Gifford, of Newark, N. J. Francis H. Ba- 
con, of Boston, sends some good furniture designs. An 
interior by H. Edwards Ficken is illustrated in this 
number. The same architect contributes the drawings 
he made for the Athletic Club building, for which re- 
cently he got his fee through the intervention of the 
courts. He also shows a clay model of a country house 
he has designed for Mr. William Barbour. 

If possible, one should go straight from the black- 
and-white exhibition to the exhibition of wood-engrav- 
ings at the Grolier Club, across the square. It is a 
small collection, but very good, and, so far as it goes, 
proves that our wood-engravers are still in the van- 
guard of their profession. Considered as triumphs over 
technical difficulties, nothing can be more wonderful 
than the engravings of flowers after Bonvin, by Welling- 
ton, Tinkey and King, and the Roses, after photographs 
from nature by the latter. In portrait engraving John- 
son’s “ Garrison ” and “ Bishop Horatio Potter” and his 
“Head after Rembrandt” will please the most fastidi- 
ous. Kruell’s “ Darwin,” showing the old philosopher 
out of doors, leaning against a tree-trunk, is capital, but 
coarser. J. P. Davis’s engraving of Coreggio’s “II 
Notte” is a very intelligent piece of “rendering.” 
Cole’s portrait of Cable, the novelist, is the best piece of 
work that he shows. It is too much “idealized ” either 
by the engraver or by the artist, Thayer, or most likely 
by both; still, there is a good deal of character left. 
Let us say to Mr. Thayer and to Mr. Cole, however, 
that if they had carried their idealization some distance 
farther they might have made it look like the head of a 
dry-goods clerk, Those who have wondered at the 


smudgy pictures of the Barye bronzes, in a recent num- 
ber of Harper’s Monthly, will do well to examine the 
engraver’s proof (by Frank French) of one of them. 
They will then have a clear conception of what a good 
engraver may suffer at the hands of a bad or a hurried 
printer. Of larger work, Smithwick’s reproductions of 
drawings by Abbey, and King’s “Fantasy,” after 
Church, are excellent specimens. The hanging of the 
proofs has been very well effected, and the room taste- 
fully decorated with palm branches and green wreaths. 

In addition to the above, there are still on exhibition 
at Reichardt’s Will Low’s remarkable illustrations to 
Keats’s “‘ Lamia,” of which we hope, in our next issue, 
to speak more fully, in the course of a general reference 
to this clever artist and his work. 

There was recently, at the same gallery, an equally 
remarkable show of water-color sketches by Winslow 
Homer. Mr. Homer’s drawings were made while he 
was on a trip to the Bahamas, and are full of tropical 
glow.and color. Some of them are astounding in their 
breadth of treatment and mastery over the material. 
Orange groves, coral fishers, sharks playing about the 
hull of a wrecked vessel, are some of the subjects, and 
all, especially the last, appear to have been handled 
“con amore.” 


Ip Date Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


ro T will be interesting to note the working 

of the new co-operative scheme of the New 

York artists who recently met at the Acad- 
emy of Design and declared that for the 
future, exhibition committees outside of 
the city can have the use of their pictures only on spe- 
cial conditions. The conditions are, first: “ A suitable 
guarantee in the form of signed contracts between both 
parties, relative to rental, insurance, proper handling and 
repair of frames ;” and, second : “ That proper investiga- 
tion be made as to the solvency of exhibition associa- 
tions, and the proper authorization of this representa- 
tion.” The ground is partly covered in the plans of The 
Art Union, but the measure of success attending the 
attempts of that organization to carry them into effect, 
is hardly sufficient to justify high expectations for the 
“rental” clause of this new project. If I am correctly 
informed, the only important levy made by The Art 
Union was the first one, which caught the Louisville 
people unprepared, and they had to submit or go with- 
out an art exhibition. A guarantee of sales to the 
amount of $10,000 was demanded by The Art Union 
and agreed to. Sales to the value of about $5000 were 
actually made, and the Exhibition Committee had to 
arrange among themselves for the purchase of pictures 
for the rest of the amount. Mrs. Ely, who subsequent- 
ly came on from Milwaukee for pictures for an exhibi- 
tion there, got all she wanted without making any ar- 
rangement with The Art Union, and Miss Sarah Hal- 
lowell, in an equally independent way, got up perhaps 
the finest exhibition Chicago had ever seen. In both 
cases individual members of The Art Union contributed, 
and it does not appear that they have been boycotted in 
consequence. But I do not suppose that the represen- 
tative gathering of artists who recently met at the 
Academy care much about the “rental” clause in the 
resolutions. So far as any guarantee of sales is con- 
cerned, pictures must sell on their merits or remain 
unsold. If the public does not want them, it cannot be 
forced to buy them. The chief idea, no doubt, in the 
new co-operative scheme is to secure proper insurance 
for pictures sent out of town, and proper care as to 
their return in good condition when not sold. These 
precautions are only in the line of common prudence. 

+. 

* THE late Governor Morgan’s miscellaneous collection 
of pictures and statuary—which many persons went to 
see, supposing it to be ‘Ae Morgan collection, to be sold 
next month—will be dispersed before this notice ap- 
pears. Among several good pictures were a little Ziem 
(No. 24—“ Venetian Boats ”), with such a sky as that er- 
ratic artist has seldom equalled; Lindenschmidt’s 
“Luther and the Reformers at Marburg, 1529,” which, 
in the palmy days of Diisseldorf cult, was highly es- 
teemed; Kronberger’s “ Assault and Battery Case,” a 
capital piece of genre, well composed and thoroughly 
well painted; Defregger’s “ Prize Horse,” a characteris- 
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tic example of the artist, and Jules Breton’s “ Brittany 
Washerwomen” (Salon, 1870), which seemed to have 
suffered in color since it was painted. The striking pair 
of fruit panels by Robie will probably not bring the 


$7000 which Mr. Schaus was paid for them. 
. x * 
* 


SOME of our young artists who admire Kaemmerer, and, 
without knowing how to draw, audaciously try to follow 
his light, sparkling style, may have been a little sur- 
prised to see in his “ Garden of the. Tuileries,” painted 
in 1874, how carefully he worked then, how precise are 
his outlines, and how, in those days, he finished a picture 
almost to the point of hardness, So it was, too, with 
Fortuny. Such men did not change to their later style 
to hide deficiencies in academical training, but fell into 
it naturally—the facility of expression coming to them as 
a result of consummate knowledge. 


*.2 
ok 


THERE were interesting early examples of Bouguereau, 
Knaus and Vibert ; a well-known Schreyer from the John 
Wolfe collection; a tricky Munkacsy—‘ Feeding the 
Favorite ”—a studio painted picture, falsely lighted, and 
more than usually audacious in its disregard for values ; 
“ goody-goody ” children, by Meyer von Bremen, and 
porcelain sheep by Verboeckhoven, without which no 
American collection was considered complete a few years 
ago. Among early productions of American artists were 
the surprising “ Woman of Samaria,” by Daniel Hunting- 
ton, dated 1854; “ Winter on the Hudson,” an excellent 
landscape, by James M. Hart, painted in 1867, represent- 
ing a January thaw; examples of the venerable A. B. 
Durand, G. A. Baker—once the popular portrait painter— 
J. F. Kensett, M. F. H. De Haas, and two curious speci- 
mens of the early work of Elihu Vedder. 

‘ * * * 

THE account in The Tribune of the unfortunate men- 
tal condition of Harry Chase, the young marine painter, 
was a great shock to the fraternity in New York, among 
whom he was a favorite. 
talent, and in song or story there was not a jollier fel- 
low. Probably no one who heard him at the Salma- 


He was industrious and full of 


gundi Club, on a certain festive occasion at Sarony’s a 
year or two ago, soon forgot his laughable imitation of 
a somewhat original American painter who has no low es- 
timate of his own abilities. This same original American 
painter, once, expatiating on the merits of one of his own 
landscapes, confided to an admiring audience that he got 
a certain unapproachable sunset effect “by the use of 
powdered precious stones.” ‘“ And by this means, you 
will observe, ladies and gentlemen,” he remarked, “ I do 
not get my light from without, but from within, ladies 
and gentlemen—from within.” Poor Chase hit off ex- 
actly his inflated, pompous manner. 
+ * 

THIS calls to mind another story. A tourist artist was 
busy dashing in a fast fleeting sunset effect, when a pass- 
ing stranger stopped, glanced at the work on the easel, 
and prepared to criticise it, prefacing his remarks with: 
“TI suppose there never was a man who could paint a 
sunset quite as well as I can ; and, therefore, young man, 
I take the liberty of—.” Up jumped the “ young man” 
and, shaking the stranger enthusiastically by the hand, 
exclaimed : “* Why, you must be Colonel James Fairman. 
I'm really delighted to make your acquaintance.” 


* * 
* 





AT the Salmagundi exhibition are some of F. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s charcoal drawings, which are admirably 
reproduced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in “Old Lines 
in New Black and White.” It is a pity that some of 
the reproductions are not shown with them side by side. 
Certainly no better examples of the perfection reached 
by photo-process work could be found. Mr. Smith's 
drawings are worthy the study of students in charcoal, 
although the latter must be warned not to follow his 
free use of Chinese white, which often destroys the ar- 
tistic value of his work; and he is not always a safe 
guide in the management of light. As an admirable 
model in all respects, the first plate of the series may be 
commended without reserve for its delicate gradation of 
tones and nice discrimination in treatment of foliage, 
trunk and underbrush. The fourth plate, delightfully, 
handled in parts, could be made thoroughly good by the 
removal of the church spire, which reflects an impossible 
light. “ Along the River’s Summer Walk ”—the original 
of which is at the Salmagundi Exhibition—shows broad 
patches of cold white light, which in nature could be 
produced by nothing short of electricity. The “ Venice” 
is full of color. In the eighth plate the sky is charmingly 





managed, and an effective picture is composed out of 
very simple materials. As simple in composition, and 
even a better model for the student in charcoal, is the 
next plate; and for a full sunlight effect it would be 
difficult to find a more satisfactory drawing than the 
tenth plate, which appears to be a genuine study from 
nature. Plate XI. is excellent. The last one of the set, 
showing the dark wheel of the water-mill against a rather 
enigmatical mass of white, ought, from the pictorial exi- 
gencies of the occasion, to be true to nature, even if it be 
not so in fact—which I am not prepared to say is the 
case. In Plate VII., however, it is that if 
the shadows ofthe saplings are correct, those of the 


obvious 
boulders near them must be wrong. Yet even this is 
not so palpably false as the violent contrasts of black and 
white in the theatrical cartoon of the old windmill in the 
graveyard. The defects pointed out, I feel sure, do not 
come from want of knowledge, but from the dangerous 
practice of finishing in the studio what could only be 
satisfactorily completed in the face of nature. Mr. 
Smith probably has no superior in this country in the use 
of charcoal in landscape, and there is no reason why he 
should have any inferior plate in this portfolio. 


* * 
* 


Ir is to be regretted, of course, that the late Mr. 
Vanderbilt was balked in his munificent 
build and endow a public art gallery as a perpetual 
home for his splendid collection of pictures. It may not 


intention to 


be rash, however, to predict that the family name will 
yet be identified with some such gift. The 
William H. Vanderbilt naturally was the more promi- 


name of 


nently connected with art, but it is known by many that, 
in knowledge and appreciation of pictures, Mr. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt greatly surpassed him. Indeed, the 
present head of the family is a man of taste as well as of 
public spirit, and, while it may be impracticable for him 
to carry out the original intentions of his father as to 
the disposition of the Vanderbilt collection, it would not 
be surprising if, in his own way, he should, one of these 
days, do something hardly less munificent. 


* * 
* 


Ir is well known that Mr. Henry Marsh is one of the 
most skilful of our wood-engravers, but bad health 
has prevented his doing much work lately with the 
burin, and 
painting. 
short time is surprising. 


he has been amusing himself by china 
What he has accomplished in this art in a 
Visitors to the rooms of the 
American Art Association should not fail to notice his 
charmingly original treatment of a coffee set on exhibi- 
tion there in one of the glass cases. 

*.* 

A REMARKABLE painting by Constantine Makowsky, 
called “ A Russian Wedding Feast in the Seventeenth 
Century,” which in its frame measures Io feet by 15 
feet, has recently been on exhibition in the back room of 
a jeweler’s shop in John Street, and has attracted much 
attention. At along table loaded with viands in golden 
dishes, a picturesquely attired company is toasting a 
bride whose stalwart husband regards her tenderly. A 
wonderful effect of relief is given to the figures, and 
every detail of clothing and adornment on each is painted 
with wearying fidelity. The picture is fairly well com- 
posed ; the light is well managed ; each face is cleverly in- 
dividualized and contrasted; but the coloring is gor- 
geous rather than rich, there is no central 
interest, and there is a general lack of refinement in the 
whole painting. It is the sort of picture to delight the 
philistine and make the judicious grieve. 
plenty of cleverness in it but very little art. 

A + * 

IN Bonaventure’s print-shop window in Broadway, 
the colored supplement to the December number of The 
Art Amateur is put under glass in a neat wooden frame 
and offered for sale at three dollars. The success of 
this plate of Mr. Beckwith’s and that of Mr. Mosler’s 
“ Brittany Peasant,” in the January number, has been so 
great that it is but fair to accede to the request of the 
lithographers to publish the name of their firm in con- 
nection with it. To Mayer, Merkel & Ottmann, be it 
said then, is due the credit of having produced them. 

+ + 

“ LEADING Parisian journals and journalists” is the 
latest of the interesting series of photo-lithographic 
portrait-sheets, issued by Root & Tinker, the publishers 
of various trade journals. In this plate one easily rec- 
ognizes the noble physiognomy of the Nestor of French 
journalism, Emile de Girardin, the handsome face of 
the bully, Paul de Cassagnac, the restless, aggressive 


point of 


There is 
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features of the Communist, Henri Rochefort, and the 
shrewd, placid smile of the little dandy, Arthur Meyer. 


* * 
* 


BOSTON lost arare chance when it let the Brinkley 
collection. of Japanese ceramic ware leave the city to be 
dispersed in New York. 
intact, at the galleries of Mr. Edward Greey, who had 


At present it is on exhibition, 


the knowledge to appreciate it, and the enterprise to buy 
it; but many pieces have already been sold to fill gaps 
in private collections, and in a little while the carefully- 
arranged cases will have been emptied of their treasures 
forever. What an admirable supplement this would 
have been to the Avery Oriental porcelains at the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art! Such a collection, 
indeed, should have preceded them. But the trustees have 
no money to spare for a purchase of this kind, however 
desirable it may he. So the collection, with its many 
unique specimens, must be broken up. Before this hap- 
pens, however, I strongly advise those who would inform 
themselves on the subject of Japanese ceramics to go 
and see it, and study it, as they can very agreeably, with 
the aid of Mr. Greey’s lucid and admirably-arranged 
catalogue. I can direct their attention specifically to 
only a few of the notable pieces. 
e.* 

AMONG the Imari specimens some of the most beauti- 
ful are decorated over the glaze. Such are the two rare 
bowls (No. 30) with, on the outside, a rich blue ground, 
almost a “ bleu de roi ”—with a scroll of peonies and vine 
tendrils in red and green and gold, with incised ornament, 
and on the inside a coiled dragon in blue and gold on the 
bottom, and on the sides lustrous red medallions. These 
are dated 1760. Twenty years later is the exquisite little 
square bottle (No. 42), with red, blue and gold decoration 
of cherry, plum and chrysanthemum blossoms with scrolls 
and diapers. You can trace very plainly in such pieces 
the origin of old Crown Derby and Royal Worcester 
decoration. Another rare old specimen of Imari is 
No. 52, a bowl with a scroll of chysanthemums and Aoi 
leaves on the outside, and inside a red ground with gold 
and white scrolls springing from blue chrysanthemums 
and separating large medallions with floral designs, the 
bottom being white, with a central design in blue 
Shishi and peonies. The last number in this department 
I can call attention to is that covering a remarkable set 
of ten beautifully shaped teacups (No. 55.) The red, 
blue and gold decoration, by the way, is probably intend- 
ed to convey the idea of cherry blossoms falling on a fence 
—not of “ bundles of reeds,” as stated in the catalogue. 

‘ ° 

THE old blue and white porcelain of Hirado is repre- 
sented by numerous admirable specimens,the examination 
of which will be a genuine treat to connoisseurs, Special 
attention may be called to the fineness of the paste and 
the brilliancy of the glaze of the globular wine-bottle, 
No. 89, with its delicately executed figures and landscape, 
and to No. 98, a water-holder in the form of a sparrow, 
on the back of which sprigs of plum, bamboo and pine, 
the emblems of longevity, are delicately moulded in low 
relief. This curious vessel was, perhaps, used by the sec- 
retary of some great poet, or, perhaps, of some nobleman 
on state occasions, who, holding the bird by the tail, 
let the water fall into the ink drop by drop from the 
The beautiful plates, Nos. 93 and 
Both are 
fine specimens of old Okawachi—called “ Okéchi” in the 


orifice in its beak. 
106, are miscalled Hirado in the catalogue. 
catalogue. This might have been recognized by the pe- 
culiar character of the decoration of the back of each 
object, if not by the general appearance. Mention must 
not be omitted of the old bowl No. 94 decorated in pure 
Japanese style with crabs, beautifully painted. Among 
the pieces of Hirado porcelain with colored enamels, 
the two ivory white wine-bottles (No. 130) with straw- 
colored rope and tassels are very rare specimens, 
* * * 

THE Nabeshima porcelains, decorated with colored 
enamels and blue under the glaze, include a charming 
little incense-burner (No. 133) curiously pierced in the 
lid and sides with a combination of five strokes of vary- 
ing lengths. It may be worth noting here that this and 
similar combinations, often seen in such objects, are not 
arbitrary, as might be supposed, but have a distinct mean- 
ing understood by all fairly educated Japanese. This 
particular one is the symbol for a favorite quotation, 
from a book called “The Learning of Women,” and 
answers the same purpose exactly as if the full text were 
given. Other remarkable pieces of Nabeshima are the 
bowl (No. 135) with outside decoration of bamboo, plums 
and birds, and with floral sprays and three coiled 
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dragons inside ; the plate (No. 136) with the two quail 
and the five plates included in No.139. These are all 
choice specimens of this rare ware—dating from 1740 to 
1760—fine in their beautiful white paste, rich and pure in 
glaze, and chaste and delicate in design. Three pieces 
of Nabeshima celadon are shown. The little globular 
incense-burner (No. 144) is probably equal in all respects 
to any Chinese specimen of the kind. 


* * 
* 


No class of Japanese ceramic ware is so commonly 
talked aboyt and so little understood as Satsuma 
fatence. In this collection there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study it. One will not easily find a better speci- 
men than the gracefully shaped wine-holder (No. 146) 
which resembles our ordinary coffee-pot. The red and 
gold decoration of chrysanthemum flowers and leaves is 
exquisitely delicate. Note the fineness of the paste and 
the richness of the color, which has come from 
long use. The wine which the vessel has contained 
has had ‘something of the same effect on the surface 
that steady smoking would impart to a meerschaum pipe. 
Thesoft,warm, brownish patches cannot be counterfeited. 
Dealers sometimes boil new Satsuma in tea and tobacco- 
juice to give the crackle this brownish effect; but the 
trick may always be detected, because the process can- 
not produce the color in patches. The Japanese value 
certain pieces of old Satsuma for qualities which fail to 
commend themselves to western collectors. A native 
connoisseur, for instance, would prize the little square 
vase with tapering base (No. 150) far above the piece 
just named, although it is not so fine in the quality of the 
paste and the decoration is rougher. The fact, too, that 
a piece has been broken off the base and replaced with 
Kyoto fatence does not seriously impair the value of this 
unique little vase, which bears the date 1720. The tea- 
jar, No. 169, is another notable piece of old Satsuma. 
Observe the fineness of the paste and crackle and its 
egg-like surface. 


*.* 
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THE little groupof objects ranging from 173 to 178 
is very interesting, being specimens by Nomura Ninsei, 
with whom really begins the history of enamelled fafence 
in Japan. Ninsei was the first to free himself from 
Chinese or Corean influence, and give to his country the 
“natural style” which has since been characteristic of 
Japanese ceramic wares, He flourished in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. The specimens in the group 
mentioned—each bears his name—are worthy of the 
most careful study, for even in Japan it is extremely dif- 
ficult to find such good ones. The fafence made by his 
contemporary, Awata, shows his influence very decided- 
ly. The Awata factory later improved greatly on the 
methods of its founder, and became famous. Notably 
beautiful examples are the wine-bottle, No. 211, and 
the vase, No. 231, both dated 1780, At this period, the 
artists of Awata seem to have amused themselves by 
imitating the Delft fafence, which the Dutch brought 
with them to Japan. Note the clever copies shown in 
Nos. 212, 213, 214 and 215. 

* * * 

SPEAKING of the Japanese copies of Delft ware calls 
to mind an interesting discovery by Mr. Edward Greey— 
I believe that it has not before appeared in print—of the 
origin of the stone-ware “toby,” in which favorite 
measure ale has been served for nearly a century in 
English taverns. Look among the stone-ware (Taka- 
tori) for No. 392, and there you will find it in the jolly 
figure of the god Fukurokujin, whose bust forms an in- 
cense-burner. In the “toby,” his long beard—which, 
perhaps, was not understood—has been turned into a 
waistcoat, and the top of his head has been cut off to 
form the opening of the vessel. The god is usually rep- 
resented as quite bald; but the Japanese have always 
loved to joke with their household deities—they are 
never irreverent when Buddha is concerned—and Fukur- 
okujin has had a folded cloth put on his smooth pate to 
prevent the old gentleman from catching cold. 


*. * 
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BuT I must not be discursive, for the limit of my space 
is already reached. In conclusion, little more than mere 
mention of the Kutani ware must suffice, special atten- 
tion being directed to Nos. 308, 315, 333 and 337. No. 
315 is an excellent specimen of the green family ; and of 
the interesting Higo faience, there is only space left to 
say that the brown glazed shallow bowl, No. 352, in 
imitation of Corean ware, and the curious plate, No. 353, 
are among the many rare specimens in this remarkable 
collection which it is difficult to find even in a ceramic 
museum. MONTEZUMA, 


Music anb Dram. 


“* The night shall be filled with music,” 
—Longfellow. 


Hamiet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet. 

From the time when Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
sang at the old Broadway Theatre, to the recent tours 
of Clara Louise Kellogg and Emma Abbott, Ameri- 
can opera, like the poor, has been always with us, in 
some form or other. Max Maretzek once dreamed of 
it. W. H. Fry, the musical critic of The Tribune, wrote 
an opera upon an American subject to assist in founding 
it. There are in existence American operas called “ The 
Spy,” “Rip Van Winkle” and “ Sleepy Hollow,” which 
have been tried and found wanting in popularity. 

Mrs. Thurber is the representative of the distinguished 
ladies who have succeeded after so many clever men 
have failed. She endured the unsparing abuse lavished 
upon the project by professional musicians—abuse which 
sometimes became libellous—and her name has thus 
become identified with the great credit now bestowed 
upon all connected with the enterprise. 

The ladies began practically by securing ample means 
for their undertaking. Then they engaged Theodore 
Thomas and his superb orchestra as their basis of oper- 
ations. Then they assured the American opera a fair 
hearing by making it fashionable and leasing the Acad- 
emy of Music. They organized a conservatory to train 
achorus and a school for the ballet, and they ordered 
new costumes, properties and scenery to be prepared. 

These indispensable requisites having been provided, 
the two essentials which remained to be considered were 
operas and principal singers. If the ladies had waited 
until some American composed an opera or developed 
a voice like Patti’s or Campanini’s, their grand-children 
would probably have taken their places in the directory 
before the first performance of American opera occurred. 
But they adopted the general principle that any work 
which could be sung in English, and any vocalist who 
could sing in English, were sufficiently American for 
the opening season, and thus we have American opera 
at once, and, like a Yankee cousin on a visit to New 
York, it has probably come to stay. 

The inaugural work was Goetz’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” produced for the first time in this country. The 
second was Gliick’s “Orpheus and Eurydice,” for the 
first time here in English. Pauline L’Allemand was the 
heroine of the former, and Fraulein Hastreiter the hero of 
the latter. Do these foreign works, sung by prima don- 
nas with foreign names, constitute American opera? 
Yes, from the point of view of the originators of the 
enterprise. The word American is so comprehensive 
that, like our nationality, it includes everything and 
everybody. There is room within it for the music of 
Germany and the text of Shakespeare, for the melody of 
Italy and the legends of the ancient gods, for singers of 
all countries, and even of all languages. The opera 
is American because it is given in America, and this 
broad theory removes all difficulties, and silences all 
sneers. 

I do not deny that the operas and the singers, which 
have been the prominent considerations with other man- 
agers, are thus far the weak points of the American 
opera. Goetz’s music is Wagner and water, and Gliick’s 
music is old-fashioned. L’Allemand and Hastreiter are 
good, but not great, and such vocalists as Emma Juch, 
Messrs. Hamilton, Fessenden, Stoddard and Lee are 
not above the standard of ordinary English troupes: 
But a picture may be excellent although the figures in 
the foreground are not perfect. Look at the back- 
ground of the American opera. Never before have so 
admirable an orchestra and so young and fresh a chorus 
been heard at the Academy. Never before have the 
Academy habitués been delighted with such a ballet, 
such costumes and such scenery. 

In a word, everything that money, taste and energy 
can accomplish Mrs, Thurber and her associates have 
done, and done admirably, They cannot create com- 
posers and singers—but these will come in time. 


* * 
* 


WHEN Italian opera died, at the Academy, and Colo- 
nel Mapleson gave it a public funeral for his own bene- 
fit, society transferred its patronage to German opera, at 
the Metropolitan, and that edifice of magnificent dis- 
tances was overcrowded, 


Now that fashion has returned to the Academy, the 
Metropolitan is not to be deserted. German opera 
“is too good to lose, even if native opera be established. 
There need not be opposition between the two enter- 
prises. They are concurrent. The comment of the 
directors of the Metropolitan upon the success’ of 
American opera is the authorized announcement that 
arrangements have been made to continue German opera 
for three years. 

The new season opened with “ Die Meistersinger,” for 
the first time in this country. This is Wagner’s only 
humorous work. The humor of it consists not only in 
the homely, comical story, but in the burlesque of 
ancient methods of composition and instrumentation. 
These may be lost upon the general public, but they 
please the musical amateurs. The repetition of Masse- 
net’s spectacular opera, “ The Queen of Sheba,” proves 
that German opera is not to be limited to German com- 
posers any more than the American opera to American 
composers. We annex Goetz and Gliick, and Germany 
treats Massenet as she treated Alsace and Lorraine. 

With two grand opera companies giving five or six 
performances a week; with two popular concerts by 
Theodore Thomas; with professional concerts every 
other evening at Chickering and Steinway Halls; with 
light operas at the Casino and the Fifth Avenue and 
the Thalia, and with musical burlesques at the Bijou, 
the Fourteenth Street and, until recently, at the Stand- 
ard, the chief feature of the present season is the popular- 
ity of music over that of the drama. But the drama 
has not suffered pecuniarily by the competition. 

a * 


Poor Henry Clapp used to say of a popular actor that 
he “had shed his initials.” Modjeska has shed her title. 
She is no longer advertised as the Countess Bozenta. 
Her own talents have elevated her to the higher position 
of a queen of the stage. 

Her season at the Star began with ‘“‘ Camille,” in which 
she made her first success in New York, at the Fifth 
Avenue. If Mr. Sargent, who was then her manager, 
had not feared his fate too much, she might have played 
“Camille” at the Fifth Avenue all these years, I re- 
member the sensation caused by Matilda Heron, when, 
at Wallack’s old theatre, she “ clutched the dramatic di- 
adem ” at a single bound ; but Modjeska surpassed her, 
not only as an actress but in her financial receipts. The 
theatre: was packed at every performance, and, at the 
last matinée, when every inch of standing room was 
occupied, ladies persisted in purchasing admission tick- 
ets as souvenirs of the occasion. 

On the first night an incident occurred which would 
have been fatal to any other actress. The stage man- 
ager had contrived a pretty effect in the third act. A 
couple of .canary-birds hung in Camille’s cottage and 
twittered merrily through the opening dialogue. When 
Armand’s father called and Camille was subjected to the 
cruel test of her love, the contrast between the misery of 
the tortured woman and the happy warbling of the un- 
conscious birds was most poetical. 

But, at that moment, Modjeska was in no mood for 
any poetry not in the lines of the play. She was nerv- 
ous with the excitement of acting, and the song of the 
birds distracted and confused her. Turning suddenly, 
she took down one of the cages and threw it, with the 
bird inside, violently off the stage. 

For a moment there was dead silence in the theatre. 
Ladies turned pale, and gentlemen felt disposed to resent 
this cruelty to the harmless songsters. Another instant 
and Modjeska would have been hissed for the glimpse of 
the barbarism which underlies the Magyar nature. But 
in that moment the great actress regained her influence 
over the audience, and, before they could hiss, they dis- 
covered something to applaud. 

As soon as her scene was over Modjeska hurriedly 
asked for the bird. It was quite safe—a property man 
had caught the cage—and, during the rest of her en- 
gagement, it hung in triumph in her dressing-room and 
was the pet of the theatre. 

Seven years have passed, and Modjeska is a popular 
favorite here and in England. Her son was recently 
married to his pretty cousin, Felice. Worth now makes 

, her costumes. She no longer knows the nervousness of 
a débutante who is playing for the high stakes of fame 
and fortune. But she is, if possible, more handsome and 
attractive than ever. She brings upon the stage that 
suggestion of romance which is more potent than dra- 
matic realism, and she compels the admiration and 
applause of her own sex, which so few actresses ever 
secure, STEPHEN FISKE, 























WALTER GAY. 
= T was at Bonnat’s studio in the Boulevard de 

Clichy, that international art school where 

the famous French portrait-painter gave 

gratuitous advice to so many young students 

from all parts of the world, That austere 
master, sparing of words and sparing of praise, was 
going the rounds of his pupils. The subject was a 
nude “ Académie” figure. He stopped in front of one 
easel, and, with the animation of the true artist ever 
ready to admire, 
he exclaimed: 
“ Trés-bien ! c’est 
trés-bien! _c’est 
de l'excellente 
peinture ! Will 
you give it me?” 
The modest 
thor of this “ex- 
cellent piece of 
painting,”” aston- 
ished and delight- 
ed at such high 
praise, presented 
the canvas to his 
master with the 
greatest pleasure. 
“Tell the ‘mas- 
sier’ to hang it 
up on the wall,” 
added Bonnat, 
and the study was 
hung on the wall 
of the studio be- 
side drawings by 
Bonnat and Cog- 


au- 





niet and other pu- 
pils, and there it 
remained until the 
studio was broken 
up in 1883, the 
only painted study 
that had the hon- 
or of being hung 
up as an example. 

The student 
who received this 
exceptional honor 


was Mr. Walter 
Gay. Born at 
Hingham, _ near 


Boston, in Janu- 
ary, 1856, he had 
passed through 
most of the tradi- 
tional stages of 
the young artist’s 
career. He had 
displayed a pre- 
cocious taste for 
painting; like all 
right-thinking 
Bostonians he had 
been brought up 
to worship J. F. 
Millet, many of 
whose _ paintings 
and drawings he 
copied as best he could while yet a mere boy; occasion- 
ally, too, he would show his work to William Hunt, who 
gave him advice, and confirmed him in his desire to pur- 
sue the study of the fine arts. Whether Mr. Walter 
Gay’s determination caused any sorrow to his parents or 
not 1am unable to say; at any rate, after spending a 
year in Colorado and Nebraska, he arrived in Paris in 
1876, and entered the studio of Bonnat, which was then 
at the height of its reputation as an art school. He re- 
mained there three years studying earnestly, won the 
confidence of his master, and was one of the few pupils 
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whom Bonnat admitted to his private studio to see how 
he himself painted. In 1878, by the advice of his mas- 
ter, Mr. Gay visited Spain. “ You are now prepared,” 
said Bonnat, “to study Velasquez and Ribera with profit. 
Go and copy for a while. I will give you a letter to Mad- 
razo, the curator of the Madrid Museum. You must see 
Spain.” And so Mr. Gay went through Andalusia, vis- 
ited Granada and Toledo, copied Velasquez for a while 
in the Madrid Museum, and spent part of the summer in 
the country, a mile or two away from the Alhambra, 
painting and making studies of Spanish life and land- 


» 
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scape and sunlight. This journey was a great event in 
the young artist's life. The masterpieces of the Spanish 
painters impressed him profoundly, as was to be ex- 
pected, and his particular temperament, naturally sus- 
ceptible to the charms of all that is elegant and refined 
in color, form and movement, was readily fascinated by 
the brilliancy of Spanish life and costume. Add to this the 
fact that he was of old an admirer of Fortuny. Full of 
his Spanish souvenirs—souvenirs both of museums and 
of real landscape and men, Mr, Gay painted his first pict- 
ure, “ The Fencing Lesson,” which, together with a Fon- 


FRAGMENT OF A PICTURE BY WALTER GAY. 





tainebleau landscape, formed his first exhibit at the Paris 
Salon in 1879, In a Spanish garden with a rich back- 
ground of trees and flowers an old man is giving a fenc- 
ing lesson to a noble youth, and some ladies and gentle- 
men are watching the scene with interest. This was a 
picture of considerable charm, evidently the work of an 
artist of delicate taste and of great cleverness of hand, so 
far as the requirements of a small canvas are concerned ; 
it had much success and was favorably noticed by the 
press, and that dignified periodical, the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, asked the painter for a drawing, which was pub- 
lished with 
honor. Further- 
more, the painter 
Boulanger, mem- 
ber of the Insti- 
tute, sent for Mr. 


due 


Walter Gay, con- 
gratulated him on 
his work, and told 
him that he had 
been much 
with the 
“Fencing Lesson” 


so 
— struck 


—especially as it 
was a début—that 
he had tried to in- 


ry 


duce the jury to 
award the author 
This 
picture is now in 
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the possession of 
Mr. W. Y. Morti- 
mer, of New York 
City. 

The success of 
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the “ Fencing Les- 


author commis- 
sions in abund- 
ance ; English, 
French, Belgian, 


German and 
American dealers 
were anxious to 
secure some of his 
careful and pleas- 
ing work. For- 
tune did not seem 
lisinclined to 


smile upon this 
painter of South- 
ern memories. 


Henceforward, 
Mr. Walter Gay 
continued to work 
earnestly, day af- 
ter day, laboring 


as one that re- 
spected his art 
and respected 
himself. At each 


succeeding Salon 
his two pictures 
were _ invariably 
accepted, _ often 
hung on the line, 
and never far 
above it. In the 
Salon of 1880, he exhibited “ Les pigeons savants” and 
“ Les amateurs de fleurs ;” in 1881, “ Les ennuis du c6li- 
bat” and a “Souvenir d’Espagne;” in 1882, “Le Re- 
mouleur” and “Un philosophe ;” in 1883, “ Une Con- 
spiration Sous Louis XVI.” and “ L’Armurier ;” in 1884, 
“L’Apprenti” and “Les choux,” and in 1385, “Les 
Fileuses” and “ Novembre,” the former of which ob- 
tained an honorable mention, in spite of the ill-feeling 
with which the maintenance of the vexatious 30 per cent 
tax had inspired the jury. One of his pictures, represent- 
ing a man in Louis XV. costume seated at a window, 
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writing, was a commission for Mr. Quincy Shaw, and 
remains, I believe, the only American picture in that 
gentleman's superb collection. Mr. Gay has also the 
honor of being represented in some of the most exclusive 
of the private galleries in Boston. 

Mr. Walter Gay’s first pictures were painted a good 
deal with souvenirs of the manner of other artists, and 
while he was still very strongly impressed by his southern 
journey. Lately, however, he has been working in a new 
vein, and in treating subjects of contemporary real life, 
instead of reconstituting—always it must be added with 
great success—the figures and costumes of the eighteenth 
century, he appears to have been endeavoring more and 
more to see with his own eyes and to produce work more 
sincere and more thoroughly personal than he had 
hitherto done. It is true that, although painting mostly 
costume and genre pictures, he never ceased to paint 
landscape with figures from nature; but it was not until 
he set to work at “The Apprentice” that he seriously 
studied the problems of modern realistic painting, with 
what success may be judged from the fact that his second 
Salon picture in the new manner, “ Les Fileuses,” was not 
only conspicuously hung on the line but also forced the 
recognition of a jury that was not peculiarly well disposed 
toward American artists. Nevertheless, in spite of this 
encouragement, I doubt whether Mr. Gay will continue 
for long to paint gray rustic interiors, peasants in the 
dull-toned garb of toil, and old women with wrinkled 
faces and robes of russet brown. The effects of light 
which he has treated so cleverly in these monochrome, 
or, at any rate, comparative gray compositions, will doubt- 
less and deservedly occupy his attention still ; his summer 
holiday at Fontainebleau or in Picardy will be fruitful in 
sincere landscapes ; but a man’s nature will inevitably as- 
sert itself, and Mr. Gay’s nature is that of a lover of color 
and of elegance. You have only to glance round his studio 
in the Rue Daubigny, at Paris, to see that much. The walls 
are hung with tapestries and Spanish draperies of rich 
and deep tones; the chairs are laden with the softly 
brilliant silks and satins that have bedecked years ago 
the beaux and the belles of the eighteenth century; the 
furniture is full of color and ornament of rich, rather 
than of severe beauty; the medallions that hang on the 
walls are the exquisite works of Pisano and of the Italians 
of the Renaissance ; the pictures, the porcelain, the bibe- 
lots of all kinds, the engravings, among which Mr. Gay 
delights to live, and which his eye is always caressing 
with the keenest appreciation, reveal an artist whose 
sphere of work is modern life, if you will, but modern life 
with all its elegance of feminine costume and all its luxury 
of elegant surroundings. it is not given to every painter 
to see color delicately, to appreciate the charm of light 
playing in the folds of some rich stuff, to render the grace 
of feminine attitudes, or the fascination of Manon’s 
powdered cheek. However, the great success that Mr. 
Gay has had hitherto with his pictures where he has 
rendered with so much charm of color and skilful execu- 
tion subjects taken from a more refined and elegant 
sphere of reality or of fancy, will certainly induce him 
not to devote himself too exclusively to rustic realism. 
The sincere work he has done in this latter vein will re- 
main always to his credit; he will have benefited by the 
study it has involved, and his future pictures in the more 
brilliant and elegant lines, in which I could wish to see 
him work, whether in genre painting or in portraits, 
will be all the ‘stronger, all the broader and more per- 
sonal, thanks to the lessons of self-dependence learned in 
these varied excursions in other fields. 

THEODORE CHILD, 





TALKS WITH AMANDA, 





IlI.—COMPOSITION. 


“ HE composes admirably "—Amanda was reading an 
art criticism, and she suddenly stopped and looked at 
me. “Now, what does that mean? One would think 
that this critic was speaking of a musician instead of 
a painter.” 

“Not at all,” I replied ; “composition is a very im- 
portant part of painting.” 

“ I suppose it has something to do with preparing the 
paint and canvas?” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” I said, mildly; “while it 
might be advisable, I might say necessary, to attend 
to those things before beginning, the term ‘composi- 
tion ’ as it relates to pictures, refers more strictly to the 
arrangement of line, chiaroscuro and color, with refer- 
ence to the effect of the whole. It is to one or all of 


these qualities that we refer when we say-of a painter, 
that he composes broadly, or weakly, or strongly, or 
charmingly. : 

“Here is Ruskin’s definition of the term ; ‘Composi- 
tion means, literally and simply, putting several things to- 
gether, so as to make one thing out of them, the nature 
and goodness of which they all have a share in pro- 
ducing.’ 

“ You will see by this that composition must be the very 
first thing of which an artist thinks when he seizes his 
bit of charcoal to outline his picture, that without a mas- 
tery of it Titian, Claude, Rousseau and Turner would 
never have been heard of, and the grand frescoes of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael mere isolated figure 
sketches. 

“ Without a knowledge of composition it is possible to 
be a copyist or dilettante, but never an artist. The artist 
who is able to forecast in his picture an arrangement of 
its elements which will be sure to please the highest 
taste, stands upon a plane with the philosopher who has 
modelled his argument upon such grounds of logic that 
it cannot fail to convince. It was the possession of this 
faculty that made the masters. 

“ Now, first of all, as to the value of line in composi- 
tion, suppose we take a practical illustration.” I pro- 
duced from a case of photographs, a family group, con- 
sisting of a mother and three children, which had been 
sent to Amanda by a cousin in Briggsville. The eldest 
child stood primly by the side of the mother, and the two 
others sat up very straight at their feet. The idea ap- 
peared to have been to fit the figures evenly and smoothly 
into a given space, as one would pack away dominoes 
into a box. The four persons formed a geometrical figure 
of four nearly equal sides and angles, and were, to say 
the least, rather painful to contemplate. 

“Oh, horrors!” exclaimed Amanda, laughing, and push- 
ing it away, “I thought I had carried that to the pri- 
vacy of my own apartment. I really love Emily, she’s so 
good-natured, and she’s actually pretty, you know, and 
the children are darlings, but how she could be brought 
to perpetrate anything like that, I don’t know. It’s just 
too awfully absurd !” 

“ She was not to blame. It was the photographer, who 
had not the faintest idea of how to compose his picture. 
As you say, she is a pretty woman, the children are at- 
tractive, and all are becomingly dressed. Reynolds 
would have taken them in hand, and produced out of 
the same materials something like this—” and I held up 
a photograph of the graceful Duchess of Devonshire and 
her child. 

“ Ah, that is charming! I have often thought it so 
pretty !” exclaimed Amanda, with enthusiasm. 

“You see in composing a picture merely with regard 
to line, not only the principal figures, but every object in 
its surroundings—bits of furniture, hangings, walls, win- 
dows, and, if landscape, every tree, bush and cloud—must 
be taken into consideration. The curved line is the most 
beautiful, but a composition all curves would be weak, 
therefore such lines must be heightened and relieved by 
contrast with straight ones. The straight lines are the 
most dignified, but a picture in which straight lines pre- 
dominate would be stiff and formal, reminding us strong- 
ly of an architect's plan. There must be just the right 
proportion of the two, and it is the faculty of determin- 
ing this point that goes to make an artist. 

“In composing a picture there are certain rules by 
which great artists are guided, or are, at least, careful 
not too flagrantly to transgress. But as these rules are 
modified by the nature of the subject to be treated, or 
the position from which it is to be viewed, as, for in- 
stance, there would be much difference in the manage- 
ment of fresco or mural painting and of landscape or 
incident pictures, it would, perhaps, be advisable to take 
up one kind at a time. Suppose we speak first of fresco 
painting : 

“ In this branch of the art, grandeur, or harmony of line 
is the great desideratum. In pictures which portray 
some striking incident, or tell some dramatic story, this is 
not so much considered. Just as in the lays of the 
poets, notably some of Swinburne’s or Tennyson’s where 
the harmony of the rhythmic construction is the great- 
est beauty of the strophe, we should instantly be pain- 
fully conscious of any broken or limping measure that 
marred the perfect melody of the whole, but in the work 
of a great dramatist we do not notice a foot too little or 
too much ; we are carried along with the rush and swing 
of the story which Shakespeare or Schiller tells, and the 
harmony of composition becomes a secondary thing. 
But all art cannot, nor should not be essentially dra- 


matic art. We need food for our different moods. 
We do not wish to be continually wrought upon and 
stirred; we sometimes desire repose, or quiet, uplifting 
thought. In paintings upon the walls of great tem- 
ples or public buildings which are to be viewed by hun- 
dreds every day, arid to stand for ages, the element which 
shall be the least tiring, and the most lasting, should 
predominate ; this element is repose. 

“« Tf,’ says Edward Armitage, R. A., ‘ you have to paint 
a subject of a quiet, majestic, and dignified class, a sub- 
ject for all ages, where you wish to express perfect re- 
pose and stability, you cannot do better than to go back 
to the pyramid!” 

“Which pyramid?” asked Amanda. 

This question rather took’ my breath away. I looked 
at Amanda ; she was not trifling with me, so I went on: 
“Why, the shape of a pyramid in the general outline of 
the group. Let us see what else the gentleman has to 
say onthe subject: ‘ This pyramidical theory of composi- 
tion has been much quizzed and laughed at, but that is be- 
cause the old-fashioned dilettanti who advocated it wanted 
toapply it universally. Now, it is clearly unsuitable for ob- 
jects of action, or for filling with figures low, long 
panels, but for altar-pieces, or for pictures which are 
designed for central places, it is at once the most nat- 
ural and the most effective method. The quiet and se- 
rene dignity of many of the ancient Holy Families and 
other subjects of sacred art is due mainly to the pyra- 
midicai form of grouping.’ Three things to be ob- 
served in composition are: fitness, unity and variety.” 

“It is scarcely necessary to say much on the first sub- 
ject, as the artistic sense presupposes the possession of 
this quality. One will hardly expect a sane man to 
paint St. Thomas in an opera-box or Iphigenia with a 
powdered wig, though it must be confessed that the old 
painters did sometimes perpetrate most astounding 
anachronisms. Even so great an artist as Albert Diirer 
in his ‘ Marriage of Joseph and Mary’ clothed his figures 
in the monstrous head-dress of the sixteenth century, 
and Van Dyck has introduced into his picture of the 
Virgin in the Louvre, a highly respectable and comfort- 
able looking burgher pair, man and wife, wearing the 
stiff Dutch dress and starched ruffs of the period. 
These were portraits of two of his patrons, and, while 
the man has a devotional expression, the good frau 
seems simply to regard, the babe as a _ well-grown, 
healthy infant. 

“ The Flemish school seems more than any other given 
to these crimes against fitness, though they were occa- 
sionally seen in others. I remember a picture, ‘ The 
Expulsion of Hagar,’ where my sympathy was com- 
pletely destroyed by the absurd short jacket and baggy 
trousers of the unfortunate Ishmael. 

“Unity is one of the most important elements in the 
composition of all great works of art. Where this 
quality prevails, all the parts are subordinate to, and 
converge toward the idea of a complete, perfect whole. 
In the lovely Madonnas and Holy Families of Raphael, 
though you see, first of ali, the Virgin and Child, 
and though you come back to them always after looking 
at the others, yet if one figure were taken from the 
group, your eye would be so painfully conscious of 
something lacking, that it could no longer rest con- 
tentedly, as it does now, on the beautiful mother and 
child. This, of course, is due quite as much to the sym- 
metry as the unity of purpose in the arrangement. Think 
what a wonderful, what a magnificent thing it was for 
this artist in the ‘School of Athens’ to have preserved 
in the management of such a large group of men, such 
unity without monotony, such symmetry without stiff- 
ness, such variety without scattering or detracting from 
the symmetry, and such perfect fitness and majesty that 
the noble picture is not only a school of Athens but a 
school for all time. 

“Some of the early Italians imbued their work with 
a unity of purpose which amounted to a sort of relig- 
ious inspiration. In expressing adoration, all things 
seemed stilled and merged in the fervor of the divine im- 
pulse. Ruskin, speaking of one of Fra Angelico’s fres- 
coes in an upper cloister of St. Mark’s, notes ‘the in- 
tense, fixed, statue-like silence: of ineffable adoration 
upon the spirits in prison at the feet of Christ, side 
by side, the hands lifted, and the knees bowed, and the 
lips trembling together ; and in St. Dominico, of Fiesole, 
that whirlwind rush of the angels and the redeemed 
souls round about Him at His resurrection, so that we 
hear the blast of the horizontal trumpets mixed with the 
dying clangor of their ingathered wings.’ Again, this 
author says: ‘In many sacred compositions, living 
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symmetry, the balance of harmonious opposites, is one 
of the profoundest sources of their power. ... The 
Madonna of Perugino in the National Gallery, with the 
angel Michael on one side, and Raphael on the other, is 
as beautiful an example as you can have.’ 

“In seeking after symmetry, variation must not be for- 
gotten. Indeed, Hogarth has emphasized this so strong- 
ly, that in his ‘Analysis of Beauty,’ he says: ‘ The art 
of composing well is no more than the art of varying 
well.’ But Hogarth’s work was essentially dramatic. 

“Mr. Armitage, in his lectures to the Royal Academy 
students, gives some hints which may be useful in help- 
ing one to detect faulty composition. He says: 

“* 1st. Beware of concave lines for the outlines of your 
groups. 

“2d, Avoid sharp angles, and particularly mght 
angles, unless you wish to draw special attention to them. 

“3d, Be very careful about the relative position of the 
heads so that viewed as points of interest they do not 
form any regular geometrical pattern.’ 

“In any fine work of art, we must remember that 
always there must be a head, or centre of interest, as in 
this :” and I held up a print of the well-known “ Assump- 
tion” by Titian. “Out of a multitude of figures, the 
Virgin is pre-eminent, and always the object you see 
first. 1t is very broadly and grandly composed. 

“ The more we see of fresco painting the more we are 
impressed with the feeling that, instead of stirring us 
like a magnificent burst of eloquence or a blast of mar- 
tial trumpets, it should rather soothe and uplift, like the 
strains of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Consolation ’ or the gracious 
majesty ef nature. 

“Next time we will talk a little about landscape and 
incident pictures.” 

“T never thought an artist had so many things to think 
of,” said Amanda, musingly. 

“My dear girl, a great artist must be a great man. A 
small intellect can never grasp a great art, any more 
than a yard-stick can measure the sea.” 

A. E. IvEs. 


PSEUDONYMS OF ARTISTS. 





SULPICE CHEVALLIER had contributed several draw- 
ings to Parisian fashion journals, and ventured to send 
two water-colors to the Salon. They were accepted, 
and, being dated from Gavarnie, the worthy cataloguer 
entered them as the work of Mr. Gavarni. The artist 
adopted the name and made it famous. Another amus- 
ing pseudonym was that of the son of the Comte de Noé. 
Noé is the French for Noah, and young Amedée con- 
ceived the humorous idea of signing his sketches Cham, 
that being the French for Ham, one of Noah's sons. 


Louis Morel Retz takes the name of his favorite hunt- 


ing dog, “ Stop.” Jean Ignace Isidore Gérard signed his 
numerous and _ highly-finished illustrations with the 
curious name of J. J. Grandville. Géruzez used the name 
“ Crafty” as a pseudonym in La Vie Parisienne, while 
Louis Alexandre Gosset de Guines was known to the 
public as “André Gill.” Tournachon published numerous 
sketches under the name of “ Nadar.” “ Carlo Gripp” is 
the signature used by Charles Tronssens, and “ Marcelin ” 
that of Emile Planat, of La Vie Parisienne. “ Talin ” is 
the name assumed by Henri Meilhac in the Journal 
Amusant, and the real name of the well-known “ Bertall ” 
is Albert d’Arnoult. 

Coming to England, we find foremost among the 
pseudonyms that of John Leech, who, in many of his 
sketches employed as a signature the humorous device 
of an apothecary’s bottle containing a leech! “ Alfred 
Crowquill’’ was Alfred Henry Forrester in his literary 
and artistic productions. Daniel Maclise signed the re- 
markable series of portraits which appeared in 1830-38 
in Fraser’s Magazine, with the name “ Alfred Croquis.” 
“ Phiz” was Hablot Knight Browne. Richard Doyle used 
a monogram of his initials, which was often surmounted 
by a comical little bird—* Dicky” Doyle he was called 
by his associates. “Go” is the name used in the Lon- 
don journal, Vanity Fair, by Karl Gédecker; and we 
must not forget the signature of Thackeray—a pair of 
spectacles ! 

German artists rarely use pseudonyms, mostly signing 
their real names, The only exceptions that occur to me 
are Karl Edler von Stur, of Vienna, who signs “St.” to 
his numerous sketches in Die Bombe, Der Floh, and 
other comic papers. Carl Stauber, in the Fliegende 
Blatter, uses the same signature. 

American artists as a rule use their own names in 


signing their pictures. The most striking exception is 
that of the clever painter, Stiefel. This being the Ger- 
man word for “boot,” which he does not like, he has 
taken the name “ Caliga,” which is the Latin equivalent 
for the same. In looking over the files of old illustrated 
journals, I find a good many pseudonyms. In Yankee 
Notions, Augustus Hoppin signs with an oval inclosing 
a pair of legs—*“ hoppin’.” In the same journal one comes 
across the triangle of Frank Bellew, whose son Frank 
W. P. now uses the name “ Chip,” and a skull and cross- 
bones is used by some gloomy individual. David H. 
Strother drew for Harper’s Magazine under the name 
of “ Porte Crayon.” J. Wells Champney signs. himself 
“Champ,” Livingston Hopkins, “ Hop,” and Zimmer- 
man of Puck is “Zim.” In closing, I must call attention 
to the following entry in Nagler’s Kiinstler Lexikon, 
which needs no comment: “ Cruikshank, George, a cel- 
ebrated English caricaturist, whose real name is Simon 
Pure !” FRANK WHITE. 


FLOWER PAINTING JN OILS. 





Ill. 

As beginners cannot dispense with lines, care should 
be taken to draw the form of the flower exactly at the 
outset. Begin at the centre of the flower. Pencil or 
white chalk may be used; or, better still, a small sable 
brush dipped in the local color of the part to be repre- 
sented. A rag moistened with turpentine will remove 
the paint if it be at any time found necessary to make a 
correction, 

Learning to draw has been well described as learning 
to see—an accomplishment possessed by few but those 
who have had artistic training. Endeavor, therefore, in 
the first place, to get a clear idea of the salient points and 
most essential qualities of your subject. It is Couture, I 
think, who recommends three fourths of the eye for 
looking at the object, and one fourth for drawing it—in 
other words, its general form and distinguishing charac- 
teristics should be most carefully noted before attempt- 
ing its representation. Half close your eyes, and try to 
imagine that you are seeing it on a flat surface—in this 
way its true form can be more easily discerned as well 
as the “ values” and the proper relations of light and 
shade. As almost all objects assume a geometrical 
shape, observe which one would best contain the 
flower : for example, this is sometimes a triangle, some- 
times a circle, more often an ellipse, and occasionally a 
hexagon. The figure need not be drawn—only pictured 
in the mind. 

The same method may be applied to the leaves, draw- 
ing first their principal veins. In addition, all effects of 
foreshortening in leaves and petals must be studied, and 
accurately portrayed. 

Before beginning to paint, endeavor to look at your 
subject broadly, observing the mass of light and shade. 
To do this, and better to discriminate as to color, half 
close the eyes, as already recommended. It is impossi- 
ble to insist too often or too strongly upon this mode of 
regarding objects. 

Use bristle brushes—the larger the better—as without 
them neither freedom nor breadth can be obtained. They 
will be stiff at first, but they soon become flexible, and 
improve by use. Take up plenty of color, and make 
fiat, full strokes. Beginners are apt to choose sable 
brushes and to work on their points with fine streaks, as 
if shading with a pencil, the strokes all going the same 
way. This is quite wrong, as they should vary in direc- 
tion with the form of the surface represented, and as they 
must not be too apparent, should often cross each other. 
Mix the colors with the brush, and not with the palette 
knife. 

Many artists lay in their pictures with transparent 
color, of which asphaltum is the chief ingredient, mixed 
with drying oil and turpentine, or Siccatif de Harlem. 
This preparation dries quickly, and the method has 
many advantages, as the lights and shadows are all in- 
dicated, and subsequent work proceeds easily on a well- 
defined plan. But flowers soon change, and, in copying 
from nature, it is best to paint in solidly at once, match- 
ing the lights and shades as closely as possible (using 
a different brush for each tint) placing them side by 
side and blending their edges while still wet by touch- 
ing them lightly with the brush. If any under painting 
is resorted to, it should be of some warm tone approach- 
ing the color of the flower. 

It will be seen, on comparing the pigments with 
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nature, that the brightest of them seem cold and dead 
by the side of her living hues, which can only be ap- 
proached in tone, not in full degree, and that these same 
pigments can seldom be used alone, but must be modi- 
fied by judicious combination to obtain the desired ef- 
fect. Pure color may sometimes be employed, but only 
in small quantities, and chiefly in the brightest lights. 

With regard to the mixing of colors, for our present 
purpose, a few general rules and principles may be 
stated. Practice and experience will soon teach in what 
way they should be adapted or modified to suit particu- 
lar and different circumstances. 

Ali shadows should be composed of some combina- 
tion of the three primary colors, red, blue and yellow, 
the kinds of pigments employed varying according to 
the tint desired. Permanent blue, rose madder, and Ind- 
ian yellow will be found in general the most service- 
able. Occasionally white, or some opaque representa- 
tive of one of the primitive colors, must be added to 
those mentioned above, or substituted for the corre- 
sponding transparent one—the proportion of each to be 
determined by the color of the subject chosen. Thus, 
more yellow will be required in the shadow of a yellow 
flower, while a pink one will need a larger share of the 
madder, and so on through the entire scale. It is sur- 
prising to see the variety of tints which can be obtained 
by such simple means, and to find how completely the 
use of blacks and browns, and consequent heaviness, 
may be avoided. By discarding these, as a rule, we can 
best attain the transparency and beauty of color for 
which the shadows of flowers are remarkable. It also 
accords with Couture’s method of never mixing more 
than three colors together. 

‘‘Keep your shadows transparent, and your lights 
opaque” is a cardinal rule of oil painting, the very 
reverse of the practice in the use of water-colors, except 
where body color is employed. It means that shadows 
should usually be composed of colors rather thin in sub- 
stance, like the three noted above, and the lights “ loaded ” 
with paint of astronger consistence. White, yellow ochre 
and vermilion may be mentioned as examples of “‘ opaque”’ 
pigments. 

Another very helpful rule, and one particularly appli- _ 
cable to the branch of Art now under consideration, is 
Couture’s “ Lay and leave your color, especially in the 
shadows.” In copying a flower, begin with the darkest 
of these, noting and carefully depicting their form and 
hue, “letting no white glide into them, for fear of their 
being heavy and-leaden.” Then, in their proper place, lay 
in the remaining shadows, and also the adjoining brighter 
portions of the flower, comprising its local color, using 
for the latter thicker and purer paint; and, next, more 
thickly still, put on the highest lights with sharp, quick 
strokes. While the paint is still fresh, it is easy to soften 
the edges of the shadows and blend the separate tints 
with light touches. The brush employed for this pur- 
pose need not be clean—rather retain one of those you 
have been using for the flower. It is to be remembered 
also that a different brush should be used for each color, 
and for the lights and shades. 

It will be found by experience that, although lights 
may be laid on the top of shadows while the surface is 
still wet, no clear shadow can be painted upon fresh 
opaque color. The latter should be wiped off entirely if 
any alteration of the kind becomes necessary. 

By adopting the mode of working just described, it is 
possible, after a little practice, to finish the flower in one 
sitting. Even if not completed to your satisfaction, as a 
rule it is best not to retouch it after the original has fad- 
ed or perished. The attention and best efforts of the 
artist should therefore be concentrated on the flower it- 
self, especially if the time at his disposal is limited. 
Stems and foliage may be supplied upon another occa- 
sion, or the latter may be painted in broadly at once, and 
afterward worked up as to detail. 

If. the stems are delicate, sable brushes may be em- 
ployed—one for the light, the other for the shade. The 
strokes should be long and firm, the two tints placed 
side by side, and blended as before, for, on rounded sur- 
faces the separation is gradual between light and shade. 
Then put on the highest lights sharply and thickly, re- 
membering that these should be at a little distance from 
the outline of the illuminated side. It will also be ob- 
served that the deepest shade is likewise slightly removed 
from the outline of the shaded side, therefore touch 
in some lighter color on its outer edge, taking care to 
keep it lower in tone than the part receiving the light. 
These gradations are, however, not always perceptible 
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in the same degree—in shadow they are often lost alto- each to be a competent critic. The one~is dictated by 


gether—but, while noting the exceptions, it is well to 
have the guidance of the general rule. 
L. DONALDSON, 





“irk Hints and Dates. 


IF you cannot paint in a luxurious studio, there is no 
reason why you should paint in a bare one. Enjoy all 
the comfort you can afford, for your art will be bene- 
fited by the surroundings which brighten it and render 
its practice pleasant. 








* * 

THE time for working from nature is early in the 
morning, or after the sun has begun to lose its power. 
Noon-day work is exhausting to the eye and body, and 
the light is so garish and harsh that its lessons are bet- 
ter left unlearned. 

+ * 

TAKE a holiday when you are tired of work. If you 
only keep your eyes open you will not cease to learn 
even when your hand is idle. 


* * 
* 


IT is a good practice in painting from nature to make 
a careful pen outline of your subject first. By doing 
this you master your picture before you put brush to 
canvas, and when you begin to paint you have your 
analysis for a guide. 

* * as 

WILLIAM PAGE always painted in a southern expos- 
ure if he could get it. It gave him the warm light he 
was so fond of, and which enriches all his work. 


*. * 
* 


WALL decorations on canvas are conveniently painted, 
and can be taken down when required, leaving the wall 
in its original state. On raw canvas, with colors thinned 
with turpentine, admirable effects of old Bayeux tapestry 
are produced. There is, by the way, a good deal of fine 
old tapestry scattered among the studios of this city. 
It has been picked up in odds and ends in the curiosity 
shops of Paris and Munich, and at a cost which would 
seem preposterous to those who collect old things from 
the dealers at any price, simply because they are old. 


*  * 
* 


THE greatest drawback in the early stages of the 
study of painting is dirty color, It comes more often 
from inexperience and timidity than want of perception. 
A little experimenting with washes in water-color and 
smudging in oils on waste-paper and canvas, will do 
much to prevent the student falling into the degrada- 
tions of tone which tend to disgust and dishearten him. 


* * 
* 


IT is often found expedient to take the commercial 
rather than the artistic view of art. The portraitist and 
the decorative painter suffer especially from this. But 
no matter how sordid the demands of commerce may 
be, you can always do good work on what you send 
out. The touch of the artist should be evident in what- 
ever he does, even when it is not what he wants to do. 


*  * 
1 


A PICTURE has no value merely because it is old. 
The old masters were not great because they lived in, 
but because they did noble work in the past. It is odd 
how many thousands of fairly educated persons would 


seem to have ar impression to the contrary. 


* * 
* 


IF any one, whose opinion is worth anything, tells you 
that Jones’s picture is good, when you think it is not, 
ask him why. He may perceive sound merits in it 
which escape you. All men do not observe with the 
same eyes, and it is not fair to denounce what you do 
not like, without listening an argument in its favor. 


* * 
* 


A WELL-KNOWN New York artist makes a practice of 
noting the exact cost of each picture he paints, what he 
pays for materials, models, studio rent, and other 
minor details. He adds his living expenses, at the rate 
of $25 a week, and from the total calculates his selling 
price, allowing for the cost of the frame, the com- 
mission involved by its sale, and a percentage of profit. 
The practice is more business-like than artistic, but he 
has found it extremely useful. His prices are generally 
conceded to be reasonable, and he is never known to 
make a reduction in them. 

* * 

THE sincere praise of a friend is worth less than the 

honest condemnation of an enemy ; of course, assuming 


friendship and knowledge, the other by knowledge alone. 


* * 
* 


Goop painting is no excuse for bad art. It is, on 


the contrary, its severest condemnation. 
* * 
* 

THE success of every great painter is his devotion to 
his ideal. ‘The artist who has a purpose has always 
something to say. The painter who simply creates_pict- 
ures cannot make a permanent impression. 


*  * 
o* 


THE best test of your title to success is your ability 
to endure it. Conceit is a worse foe than poverty. 


* * 
oa 


THERE is no failure for the man who has made up 
his mind to succeed. Misfortune comes to those who 
do not invite it, but is overcome by any one who does 
not fear it. The artist has only himself to fear. If his 
talent is deficient, or his application feeble, he must bow 
to his fate. But with talent enough, and persistency to 
match, his future belongs to him. , 


*. * 
* 


CHARMING pencil sketches may be made by washing 

an outline in with sepia and finishing with the point. 
* * 
* 

IN his treatise on color, Rubens wrote: “Begin by 
painting your shadows lightly, being careful that no 
white enters into them; it is the poison of a picture, ex- 
cept in the lights. If you once paint your shadows with 
it, you can never after render your tones warm and trans- 
parent; they will be heavy and leady. The lights may 
be loaded with color if you keep the tones pure; place 
each tint in its place, and afterward, by a judicious 
blending with the brush, you can fuse them one in the 
other without disturbing them, and during this blend- 
ing give the decided touches which are always those 
which distinguish the work of a great master.” 

a 

NEVER wash sable brushes in soap and water. Dip 

them in oil and wipe them clean on a soft cotton rag. 


i 
* 


Do your best, and let it say if it was worth doing. 
8 
* 
IF you have ideas do not fear to express them. Many 
may laugh, but many will also listen, and if the ideas 
are sound will approve them. 


* * 
* 


NEVER exhibit work you are ashamed of, but never 
permit yourself to be ashamed of your work without 
knowing why you form your bad opinion of it. 


* * 
* 


A NORTH light is the best for a studio, because it is 
not variable, and the sun does not affect it. But a west 
or a south light can also be made quite endurable by 
properly screening and curtaining the windows. The 
only light absolutely unfit to paint in is an east light, 
which either blinds one or is too dull. 

*  * 
* 

THE best programme for a beginner in painting is to 
commence by making a few copies of good pictures, 
then advancing to still life, and next to painting from 
the living model. Studies of the nude, in color, are the 
most serviceable a student can make. If he can paint 








flesh he can paint anything. ARTIST. 
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a THE MERYON EXHIBITION. 





FIRST NOTICE, 


MR. FREDERICK KEPPEL shows almost a complete 
collection of Meryon’s work, to which Mr. S. P. Avery has con- 
tributed some rare impressions and a few unique proofs. Exam- 
ples are shown of nearly all the ninety-seven titles given by M. 
Burty in his catalogue. It is not such a Meryon exhibition as that 
held by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in London, in 1879. A 
perfect collection might be formed for exhibition purposes in 

. London with the aid of the British Museum, and recourse to the 
Haden and Heywood collections. In Paris, there are a few excel- 
lent private collections of Meryon’s etched work, but there, as in 
London, really fine sets are practically out of the market. In the 
exhibition under notice the amateur may regret the absence of 
any trial proofs, or first states—first, that is, according to Burty— 
but it must be confessed that trial proofs are apt to be more in- 
teresting to etchers and to calcomaniacs than to the public. 

The Paris set—of course the all-important feature of the collec- 
tion—Mr. Keppel was fortunately able to secure intact, the port- 
folio covers bearing the familiar design, a block of limestone en- 
crusted with shells and moss, The impressions in this set are 


usually from the plate in the second or third state, printed in ink 
of a slightly bistre tinge. Of about half the set Mr. Keppel has 
only one impression. Of the remainder he has impressions from 
two or three subordinate states, with, in several instances, differ- 
ent impressions from the same state. Many of the Paris views in 
Mr. Avery's set are printed upon the peculiar, slightly tea-colored 
paper used for early impressions, and the plates have evidently 
been heavily inked, as the proofs are darker and more decided in 
tone than Mr. Keppel’s. A perfect set of the Paris views will 
probably never be obtained by any American dealer. Amateurs 
of Meryon will find many weak points in Mr. Keppel’s collection, 
and yet the wonder is that he has done so well. So far as the 
public is concerned, it may be safely said that this is not only our 
first, but also an excellent opportunity to trace Meryon’s unhappy 
career as illustrated in his works, and to become acquainted with 
the phases of his strange, exalted genius. 

Meryon’s beginnings in art—his drawings in a studio at Toulon 
while an officer in the French Marine Corps, the sketches due to 
his subsequent voyage to New Zealand, and his attempts at paint- 
ing—were without especial significance. Even had his sight been 
perfect, the brush and palette would probably never have raised 
him to the eminence which he reached by his work with the 
needle. The world gained by his color blindness. Of his early 
essays at etching in the studio of M. Blery, which he entered in 
1850, at the age of twenty-nine, Mr. Keppel has many examples, 
not including his very first etching, of which, indeed, I believe, 
that only one impression exists. Of these unimportant copies of 
engravings, drawings and etchings by the old French and Dutch 
masters, I need only allude to his etchings after Renier Zeeman, 
the influence of whose style is to be seen in Meryon’s early work. 
It was one of Zeeman’s etchings, ‘‘ The Pavilion of Mademoiselle 
and a part of the Louvre,” which first suggested to Meryon the 
idea of etching a series of views of Paris. His copy of this is in 
Mr. Keppel’s collection. The suggestion came at a fitting time. 
Meryon had led an isolated life, preyed upon by the misfortune of 
his birth. His strange fancies and violent likes and dislikes had 
not been smoothed into adaptability by familiar intercourse with 
men. Then he fell in love ; his suit was rejected, and, ‘‘ love-sick 
he wandered through the streets of old Paris, of the old city so 
teeming with interest, so grand in its buildings, with their massive 
old windows framed in clinging leafage, and their lines broken up 
by turrets and standing out with their pointed roofs against the 
sky.” He left Blery’s studio for a garret in the Rue Saint Etienne 
du Mont, in the heart of ‘a lost quarter,” a Paris not of the nine- 
teenth century, but of the middle ages, whose characteristics, even 
then vanishing under the improvements of the Second Empire, 
Meryon was to preserve. 

In Mr. Keppel’s Paris set, many of the effects of chiaroscuro 
differ, of course, from those of earlier impressions, but the 
draughtsmanship remains a constant quantity. For these etchings 
Meryon never made complete drawings at one time. Choosing 
his subject, he went every day at the same hour and drew studies 
of various parts, wonderfully exact in their details, despite his 
own morbid terrors, and the interruptions of passers-by. These 
small studies he fitted together on returning home, or he made a 
drawing from them. Insketching, he held his hard, finely pointed 
pencil as a burin is held, the strokes being from the bottom up- 
ward. Thus he drew, and the accuracy and delicacy of the draw- 
ing in these etchings leave nothing to be desired. ‘‘ Le Petit 
Pont,” here an impression from the second of five states, is an 
instance of the justifiable license which he occasionally permitted 
himself. To obtain his effect he drew the towers of Notre Dame, 
seen beyond the bridge and houses, as higher than they really 
are. His commentators consider this etching formed by a union 
of two sketches, one from the water’s edge, the other from the 
parapet. Mr. Keppel’s impression of ‘‘ L’Arche du Pont Notre 
Dame” is one of the many examples of discrepancies between Wed- 
more and Burty, being from the first state of the plate, according to 
the former, but from the second state according to Burty. The 
same is true of ‘‘ La Galerie de Notre Dame,” that famous view of 
Paris seen through a Gothic colonnade. The undue strength of 
tone, of which M. Burty speaks, is more apparent in Mr. Avery's 
impression, in which the contrast of light and shade is stronger 
than in Mr. Keppel’s more even-toned impression ; but in neither is 
one great point of this etching lost—the fineness of the reflected 
light. The telling constructive significance of the lines in the 
piles supporting ‘‘La Pompe Notre Dame’’ is to be noted, to- 
gether with the perfect architectural forms, strong contrasts of 
light and shade, and suggestive figures in ‘‘ Tourelle, rue de la 
Tisseranderie,” and ‘‘ La Tour de I’Horloge.” 

J. R. W. Hitcucock. 





THE ORIGIN OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. 





GENERAL RUss C. HAWKINS, a well-known authority on early 
printed books, recently had a long letter in The Evening Post, on 
** The Origin of Wood-Engraving.”” He quotes Mr. E. Satow 
who, in 1881, stated before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
that in the year 175 the Chinese classics were cut upon tables, 
which were set up outside the university, and from which impres- 
sions were taken, some of which still exist, and that the Japanese 
printed from engraved metal blocks in the eighth century. Com- 
menting on this, in conjunction with the important discovery by 
Professor Karabaeck and Drs. Wessely and Krall, of Vienna, of an 
Arabic manuscript printed from a block of wood in the ninth 
century—that is, more than five hundred years before block print- 
ing came into use among the Western nations—General Haw- 
kins thinks it is proved conclusively ‘‘ that the invention was of 
Chinese origin, and it now only remains to be ascertained when 
and where first brought into use in Europe. Did it,’’ he asks, 
“come from the East to Venice, from there overland to the 
ancient commercial centre of Augsburg ; did it take root in Italy 
or make its first landing in Holland?’ 
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Amateur Photography. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 
HOW TO MAKE PAPER NEGATIVES. 


IN the December number of the Magazine reference 
was made to a substitute for glass negatives, which had 
recently been introduced. The principle of this ingen- 
ious device will be seen at a glance at the accompany- 
ing illustration of the apparatus. With a spool holding a 
roll of this sensitive paper, and an arrangement for wind- 
ing and exposing, such as is shown in the engraving, one 
can make twenty-four or forty-eight negatives, accord- 
ing to the length of the roll, by the simple operation of 
turning a key, as one would wind a clock. Rolled on 
spools, made to fit accurately in a dark shield (as shown in 
the wood-cut), of lengths varying from twenty-four to for- 
ty-eight exposures, this sensitive negative paper may be 
bought of any dealer in photographic materials. The 
following, in brief, is the whole operation: Inserting 
your spool of negative paper in proper position (in the 
dark room of course), and the upper case of the holder 
being replaced and latched, the exposure is made by at- 
taching to the ordinary camera, as with an ordinary 
plate-holder, the timing being regulated by the nature 
of the subject, and the condition of the light. For a 
new sheet, the key is inserted and turned firmly to the 
right. When four distinct clicks are heard, it will be 
understood that the exact size has been measured off. 
Another exposure is then made, and so on to the end. 
To develop the latent image, the sheets are first cut with 
scissors, at regular intervals, which are marked by a 
punch which denotes the limit of each exposure; they 
are then placed in a dish of clean water, which softens 
the paper and makes it lie perfectly flat when transferred 
to the developing-tray, into which from five to twenty neg- 
atives may be placed and developed simultaneously. The 
density is judged by transmitted light, as with the glass 
plate, and the developing solutions do not differ materially 
from the formule in general use, oxalate of iron of 
the carbonate of soda and sulpho-pyrogallol developer, 
being recommended. The operation of fixing and wash- 
ing is conducted precisely as with glass plates, after which 
the negatives are squeezed face down, on a piece of smooth 
ebonite or waxed glass, and set up to dry. When thor- 
oughly dry they are removed from the support, and made 
transparent with castor-oil and heat. They are 
then wiped free of oil, and printed by laying them 
on aclean glass in a printing-frame, and placing sil- 
vered paper or “blue” paper in contact in the usual 
way. The prints, when the work is properly done, are 
in every way equal to the best that can be produced by 
any other known method. 





HINTS FOR ARRANGING A DARK ROOM. 


MR. PARTRIDGE, an accomplished amateur, kindly 
contributes the following practical suggestions : If lighted 
by a window everything must be arranged with reference 
to it. If alantern is used, place that in the centre of the 
longest side. Put the sink under the source of light. By 
means of a reflector (of tin or looking-glass) illuminate the 
sink and shade the eyes. Put the hypo-bath to the left 
of the sink, and a little lower down, if convenient. Have 
atight movable cover for the hypo-bath. It should be 
near enough the sink to enable a negative to be taken 
from it and put under the faucet without dripping on 
shelves or floor. Have a faucet for water near the left- 
hand end of the sink. Get a water supply from a tank 
in the upper part of the room, and connect with faucet 
by arubber or lead pipe. A large tin, or galvanized 
iron pail will answer. Paint with red lead to prevent 
rusting. If there is a water supply from the street 
mains put a faucet over the tank to fill it easily. In hot 
weather put a lump of ice in the tank. A supply of cold 
water can then be had from the regular working faucet. 
At the right of the lamp or window put shelves for bot- 
tles. Let these beten, eight, six, and four inches apart. 
The largest bottles will go on thelowest shelves. Hang 
a box up for a cupboard in which to keep a stock of dry 
plates. Let the door of this cupboard swing so that the 
lantern will not shine into it. If this is made light-tight 
and the door closes with a weight or spring, many a 
plate will be saved from fogging. Put up a shelf over 
the lantern and near the top of the room for drying and 





draining negatives. Make it wide enough so that the 
drip will not fall on the lantern. Have another near the 
floor for the same purpose, for use in hot weather. Get 
some ventilation, if possible. Developing can be done 
in a room 3x2, but such a room must be ventilated. 

Have a sink if it has to be made from an old wooden 
box. It can be lined with cloth, and made tight after- 
ward by paraffine, wax, resin and lard, or by painting. 
The waste water can be run into an earthen crock or an 
old water-pitcher. The larger the receiver the better. 
A sink 10x14 will, at a pinch, answer for a 5x8 plate, 
while 12x20 is ample. 





SUPERVISION BY PHOTOGRAPHY.—M. De Lesseps has adopted 
the plan, long ago introduced in this country by Mr. Walker, of 
Washington, the Government Photographer, of having the prog- 
ress of the work on the Panama Canal recorded by photography. 
By his direction, photographs are taken daily of the works at all the 
chief points, and in due course forwarded tohim. He thus receives 
by every mail not only full written details of the state of affairs, but 
an infallible photographic diary, so to speak, of the progress of 
the excavators, of whom an army at least 20,000 strong are at 
work at one point or another along the line of the projected 
canal. While Mr. Mullett was Government Architect, he, with- 
out the knowledge of the contractor, employed a photographer to 
send him regularly every week, photographs of a certain granite 
structure then in the course of erection in a Northerncity. Early 
in the progress of the work a sharp letter was received from 
Mullett complaining of the quality of stone being used, and speci- 
fying the exact course or layer in which the defective stones had 
been placed, and directing that the same should be removed at 
once. The stones were removed, but soon afterward appeared in 
another place, when the contractor was startled by a repetition of 
the order, and, of course, had to obey. He mistrusted every one 
on the works but the neighboring photographer who, from his 
window took the views, and sent the photographsto Washington. 
Thus, for three dollars a week, Mr. Mullett secured the best 
kind of a supervisor. 

PHOTOGRAPHING DINNER P4sRTIES is the latest fancy. I was 
called upon on Christmas eve to make such a picture, and unhesi- 





PAPER NEGATIVE APPARATUS, 


tatingly undertook the commission, supposing, with my client, that 
electric lights were available. Almost at the last moment we 
found this to be a mistake. I at once sent for some magnesium 
wire or ribbon and at the appointed time was able to secure two 
well-lighted pictures, with Dallmeyer rapid rectilinear lens, with 
an exposure of twenty seconds, at six o’clock in the evening. The 
preparation, artistic work, and departure could not have oc- 
cupied more than five minutes, and all the apparatus, including 
the means of lighting the group, was easily carried by two asssist- 
ants. 

INCONGRUOUS COMPOSITIONS,—Otherwise artistic photographs 
sometimes show strange incongruities.s When I was in Paris, 
last, I heard of quite a noted photographer in the Boulevard 
des Capucines, near the Avenue de l’Opera, and determined 
to visit his place. At the entrance to the court I found a large 
picture of the Royal Family of Holland represented as sitting upon 
parlor chairs on a carpeted floor with a badly painted landscape 
background! Nearer home I was recently asked to admire a pict- 
ure of a lovely lady wearing a sealskin sacque, hood and muff, 
and seated in what appeared to be a bower of roses ! 

PREPARING A ‘‘STRIP” PLATE.—It is necessary sometimes to 
make a ‘‘strip” plate, or remove the negative film from a plate 
that the image may be reversed in printing. This is especially 
needful in all of the gelatine printing processes, like the Heliotype, 
Albertype, and others. In preparing the plate, a solution of bee’s- 
wax is usually first applied to the glass plate before coating with 
the sensitive compound. Those who have tried this method re- 
alize the exasperation one feels when the film is found to stick to 
the plate and nothing will save perhaps a valuable negative. 
I think many times the failure comes from the use of adulterated 
wax. Send to some country cousin or friend fora piece of com- 
mon yellow bee’s-wax—one ounce will last a long time—and the 
trouble will be at an end. 

THE OPTICAL LANTERN is the sensible name given now to our 
old friend the ‘‘ magic” lantern, The only restriction to its use 
has been the difficulty of securing a light strong enough to illumi- 
nate properly the glass slides. While the oxycalcium burner is 
fairly safe in the hands of the expert, the ordinary householder 
feels loath to take into his family circle a power, which, if not 
properly controlled, might suddenly terminate not only the lease 
of his house but of his life. An ingenious Frenchman has in- 
vented a lamp in which can be used the “ safety” mineral oils and 
which gives a superb light forthe purpose. It is called the ‘‘ Tri- 
plexicon.”’ I recently tried it, and repeatedly threw upon a screen 


a picture eight feet square, well illuminated. This is fully as 
large as one can use in a parlor, and about as large as is ever re- 
quired in a Sunday-school or lecture-room. In connection with 
this subject it may be remarked that the muslin screen affords a 
much more brilliant image if lined with black paper, which makes 
it opaque. ‘ 

A NEw CopyinG-BoaRD.—Examining a photograph under a 
strong magnifying glass I have noticed that in certain lights the 
grain of the paper was more apparent than in other lights, and that 
there were certain positions in which the grain was scarcely percep- 
tible. For along time I have used a copying-board which was slant- 
ed to an angle of nearly forty-five degrees and enabled me almost 
entirely to get rid of the grain or texture of the paper; and the 
above fact suggested to me that if the board upon which the picture 
is fastened for copying could be made to rotate upon a centre the 
picture could be turned until the desired results could be secured. 
A circular disk or board with a closely-fitting spindle in the centre, 


placed into the upright portionof the copying-board will enable 
the operator to turn his picture to the most favorable position. 
It will be found very useful for amateur or professional. As 
Bunthorne would say: ‘“‘ It is a little thing of my own—but I shall 


not patent it !” 

HINTS FOR FIELD WoRK.—The experiences of professional 
and amateur are very much alike when travelling or hunting for 
picturesque bits of scenery. In reply to an amateur who wants 
some hints concerning work in the field, I would suggest that 
having secured my mecessary apparatus in as compact form as 
possible, I leave my ruby lantern, and trust to the sure presence of 
the wicked smoker in my vicinity. Putting pieces of a five-cent 
sheet of ruby paper into various pockets and pocket-books, when 
needed I cut a hole in the cover about the size of the much- 
maligned and repudiated dollar, and cover it with a piece of the 
ruby paper. Then with a few gimlet holes in the bottom and 
top of the box to give air, a short candle completes the lantern. 
At night, with my safe lantern thus constructed, I change and 
carefully pack my exposed plates back into one of the regular 
boxes in which the plates came from the manufacturer. It is 
assumed that the artist has had foresight enough to have saved 


his ‘‘ separators’’ which were in the original boxes. 

AUTOMATIC PRINTING.—It is curious how many processes con- 
nected with photography are invented, used, forgotten and re- 
invented. John Urie, of Glasgow, has recently patented in Great 
Britain a machine for printing photographs on sensitized 
paper automatically, during short intervals of time, regulated to 
suit the strength of light, and the depth or opacity of the particular 
negative in use. The paper is put into the machine on rolls or 
spools, and by clock-work automatically moved in front of the 
negative, exposed to the light, wound on to another spool, and 
so a long succession of pictures may be made. When the roll is 
exhausted, or the requisite number of pictures secured, the strip is 
cut into convenient lengths and developed. Now, this precise 
thing was done in New York about twenty-six years ago by an in- 
ventor named Fredericks (not C. D. Fredericks). The pictures 
were made by the old-time method of serum of milk and bromo- 
iodide of silver, dried. I remember the pictures were of the late 
lamented Tom Thumb, and were literally made by the bushel! 
As tothe quality of them I cannot say much. But the ‘‘machine” 
was perfect in its working ; with the new gelatine bromide paper, 
it would give admirable results for illustrations. 

CaTTLeE Groups.—In regard to the securing of well-placed 
cattle groups, a writer in The Artist (London), says: ‘‘ The heat of 
a summer day seems to dispose the bovine nature to congregate in 
agreeable arrangement, and standing in shallow water is only one 
nstance. Sheep, too, ordinarily disposed to-a ‘ scattery ' arrange- 
ment, may be observed to have a curious way under a hot sun of 
feeding in quite close order, three or four, or even half a dozen, 
keeping almost side by side as they walk slowly along biting at 
the grass. The taking of cattle groups requires some art, or, at 
least, artfulness. The operator wants to, at least, behave himself 
as though he was about as lazy asthe cattle, and he must creep 
by degrees into the position he desires. This is more so even 
with sheep. A beautiful group may be capitally placed within 
striking distance, and there is great temptation to bang away with 
preparations for exposure. If that is done it will be dangerous, 
The slightest jerky movement, and away they go, for, though you 
do not see it, they have one eye closely watching, while appar- 
ently they are so unconcerned. The plan is to ‘make haste 
slowly.’ ” 

PHOTOGRAPHING A STREAK OF LIGHTNING is a feat credited to 
Mr. W. N. Jennings, of Philadelphia, . ‘‘ The picture,’’ says the 
New York Evening Post, ‘‘shows a dark sky with the landscape 
outlined in black, the roofs of some buildings in the foreground 
being dimly lighted up by the lightning. The streak is perfectly 
defined as an almost white line beginning near the top of the 
plate, and acquiring distinctness almost at once, running to the 
ground with undiminished clearness. The line has nothing of 
the zig-zag character about it, but is sinuous and irregular. Ac- 
cording to this plate, the conventional picture of a streak of light- 
ning, in zig-zag lines, may be what the human eye sees, but it is 
not an accurate representation of what happens.” Mr. Jennings 
now is trying to photograph a spark of electricity. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE IN MANIPULATION.—Temperature 
has much to do with rapidity in all photographic manipulations, 
This fact is not sufficiently appreciated by either the professional 
or amateur. Every autumn complaints are heard concerning the 
“slow plates” that have been put upon the market. Rarely is 
this true, In the first place, the cool temperature has much to do 
with retarding not only the exposure, but all the subsequent man- 
ipulations of developing, fixing, etc. Again, the light of the sun 
is much diminished in actinic force, and on the brightest days 
plates require double the exposures of the summer time. In my 
own practice, I give about double the exposure, or—what is 
equivalent—use a larger stop to the portrait lens and also keep 
the developer and all other solutions warm by standing the stock 
bottles in warm water or near the stove, 
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THE DECORATION OF OUR HOMES. 





IV.—THE BILLIARD-ROOM. 


HE _ suggestions 
given in my last 
paper were for 
the furnishing of 
one of those large 
halls which add 
so much to the 
comfort of a 
home. Before 
leaving the sub- 
ject, for the liv- 

ing-rooms, it is well to remark that in some cases, 
when the ground floor of a house is large, the billiard- 
table is sometimes placed at one end of the hall, or in a 
room only divided from it by arches. There are sundry 
inconveniences about this arrangement, for the billiard- 
room is generally also a smoking-room, and the central 
hall is not the best possible place to have constantly filled 
with tobacco-smoke, although some people make no 
restrictions 
and allow 
smoking all 
over the 
house, 

Where the 
billiard - room 
and hall are in 
one, it is as 
well to make 
as much of a 
division _ be- 
tween the two 





ends as possi- 
ble—that is, to 
divide off the 
billiard - table, 
or at least give 
the appear- 
ance of a divi- 
sion by the ar- 
rangement of 
the furniture. 
This may be 
done in several 
ways: by por- 
tiére curtains, 
if the architec- 
ture of the 
room permits, 
or by an open 
screen of Jap- 
anese or other 
Oriental _lat- 
tice-work, which will not dwarf the proportions but will 
suggest a change of scene and purpose, or, failing that, 
one or two movable screens will do all that is desired. 
The light required for the billiard-table will necessarily 
be applied otherwise than in the remaining portion of the 
hall, and the furniture will also be somewhat different ; 
the object to be attained, however, is to have nothing 
which will appear incongruous. The lamps over the 
table may be of hammered brass or of bronze ; and orna- 
mental shades to concentrate the light on the board 
may be so well chosen as to suit the coloring in the 
general decoration. A billiard-table is not in itself a 
beautiful object, and it is best to have it as simple as 
possible. There is no need to accentuate the size of 
the legs by superadded ornament. Flutings running 
downward will carry off much of the heaviness necessary 
to its construction. 

An embroidered cover to put on when the table is not 
in use, will be at once decorative and serve its legitimate 
purpose; the rack for the cues may be made very taste- 
ful, and even the marker need not be any eyesore. Set- 
tees, couches, and low divans, will suitably finish the 
room, and may be chesen to match those in the hall itself, 











for we are supposing it to be one of those where the 
newspapers and magazines of the hour are always to be 
found, and tempting lounges on which to read them. 
Either of the colorings suggested for the general hall 
may be very well adapted to the billiard-room, fer we 
only have to consider the introduction of the bright 
green board, and the red and white balls which can be 
very easily led up to by the introduction of ferns, palms and 
other plants of a lightish green, in vases of hammered 
brass or Oriental fretwork, and some pieces of Kaga or 
other Japanese ware about the room, on brackets or 
hanging cabinets. 


V.—THE DINING-ROOM. 


The arrangement of houses is so various, and the ways 
of living in them are so different in different classes of the 
community, that no hard-and-fast rules can be laid down, 
but merely suggestions given for varying treatment. The 
tendency of the present day is to multiply sitting-rooms, 
and where it can be done there is no doubt about the 
addition tocomfort. A dining-room that is used wholly 
and solely for meals is certainly an advantage over one 
which is used as a living-room, or at least a reading-room 





CARVED JAPANESE TEAKWOOD STAND FOR BRIC-A-BRAC, 


as well, in which there is always more or less of stuffiness 
and of the odor of past meals. For the moment we will 
imagine a room which is a refectory only, and is deserted 
after each meal, giving an opportunity for a thorough 
airing. Of late years there has been a marked return to 
the introduction of the simple old dresser in place of the 
heavy and elaborate sideboard which had become almost 
as useless as it was clumsy. Now, we have in some of 
the best houses a piece of furniture that resembles 
more or less in form the homely kitchen dresser which, 
when furnished forth with its complement of china, is 
always a pleasing object -a plain-topped sideboard of 
dark oak or unpolished walnut, with cupboards or drawers 
beneath, and four or five rows of shelves running up 
the wall to some height. Mahogany is always a decora- 
tive object in a dining-room, for on it may legitimately 
be displayed the heirlooms of willow-patterned china and 
Crown Derby, or the decorative china which the owner 
may have picked up himself interspersed with Persian or 
Benares trays, quaint Nuremberg beakers or whatever 
there is of Delft or china suitable for a dining-room. 
Quaint old specimens of glass or of silver fitly find a 
place on these dressers, and from a small beginning it is 


easy nowadays to collect what is wanted, even if one 
does not already possess it, but there are few households 
which have not some belongings of this description, for 
which it is difficult to find a suitable place in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Speaking generally, a dining-room should be moder- 
ately warm in tint, unless it faces the south, and it is nec- 
essary to allow for a great amount of light. The walls 
may be of a subdued Venetian or Pompeian red, or of 
golden tones. Heavy flock papers are unsuitable for a 
dining-room, since they at least give the idea of retain- 
ing the smell of food. Lincrusta-Walton or any of the 
modern washable hangings are good, or the walls may 
be simply painted without any ornament, if leather pa- 
per is too expensive. A dado round a dining-room has 
several advantages. It may be wainscoting of wood, 
or it may be simply a filling of lincrusta or paper with 
a skirting-board and moulding at the top to prevent 
the chairs—which, as a rule, are set back against the 
wall when the room is not in use—from injuring the 
paper. Some dining-rooms have a dado of colored Ind- 
ian matting which always looks clean and cheerful, but 
it should not be too light. A great mistake is frequent_ 
ly made by 
having too 
pronounced a 
pattern on the 
dado, and by 
having it pre- 
sent too great 
a contrast in 
tone to the fill- 
ing. There 
should be 
nothing to at- 
tract the eye 
unduly in the 
dado. It 
should simply 
appear as the 
base of the 
wall, which, 
for conveni- 
ence’ sake, it 
is well to have 
somewhat 
darker and 
less elaborate- 
ly decorated 
than the up- 
per part. The 
dados_ which 
are sold with 
wall hangings 
are too often 
elaborate geo- 
metrical de- 
signs with a strange admixture of Japanesque detached 
ornament, or an imitation of mouldings or of wood pan- 
els. Ifa frieze is needed—the room being high enough 
to allow of it—it may be finished by a moulding, as sug- 
gested for the hall, to allow of pictures being hung from 
it. For a wall of low Venetian red, the dado may be in 
reddish browns upon a ground slightly darker but of the 
same tone. For a wall of this coloring a frieze with 
a ground of pale gray blue, having a design in darker 
shades of the same with a little red introduced, will look 
well, but some gold or broken yellow would need to. be 
brought into the dado and filling to produce a due har- 
mony ; or the frieze might have a sunny golden ground— 
very light, with designs in darker tones, touched up with 
blue very delicately. In choosing a paper or other 
hanging for a wall, it is well to remember that designs 
having a hard or dark outline confine the room. Noth- 
ing gives so much breadth to a small room as a design 
in two shades only, without outlines. As a rule also, 
geometrical or symmetrical designs are most satisfactory 
for a wall which should be treated as an immovable 
object, not with the flowing lines or picturesque manner 
of drapery, or that which changes its position. If pictures 
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PART OF A ROOM IN WASHINGTON SQUARE, DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY H. EDWARDS FICKEN. 


(SEE PAGE 68.) 
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are to be hung in the room with massive gilt frames, the wall would be better of some 
very neutral tint. An olive green—neither dirty nor obtrusive—is a good flat color 
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CARVED MARBLE PILASTER. ITALIAN. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


for oil-paintings, which alone seem 
suitable for a dining-room. 

The ceiling may be treated in many 
ways. Some people prefer panellings 
of wooden mouldings, filled in with 
some faint-colored paper ; for this pur- 
pose, either a very pale gray blue, or 
cream with faint tones of red or yellow 


is best. The great thing to be re- | 


membered is that the coloring must 
always be much lighter than that of 
the dado or filling, and there should 
be nothing on a ceiling to attract the 
eye and make one try to see it. It 
should be as inconspicuous as possi- 
ble, while presenting a true harmony 
of tones with the rest of the room. A 
small moulding, good in design, which 
may be picked out in the colors of the 
wall hanging, is not by any means to 
be despised as a finish between ceiling 
and wall. What is frightful is the 
tasteless plaster mouldings of the or- 
dinary workman, in which old Greek 
forms are debased and rendered vile ; 
or imitations of Renaissance ornament 
bringing down the ceiling on one’s 
head. 

The floor is certainly best polished 
round the edges, whether the boards 
are merely stained, or a floor of mosaic 
.or marquetry is laid down, The car- 
pet should be soft and rich, for quiet 
is essentially a feature in the service of 
dinner. Eastern carpets cannot be 
surpassed, and although a Turkish 
carpet costs a great deal to begin with, 
it is by far the cheapest which can be 
bought, for it will outlast several ma- 
chine-made Wiltons or any other pile. 
Care should be taken in selecting it, 
however, to see that the dyes are the 
real Turkish ones, and that none of 
the aniline wools have been used in 
the making. There can never be any 
doubt on the subject for any one who 
has seen both. The patches of orange 
which one is constantly tempted to 
pick up, the rigid blues and bluish reds 
of the aniline-dyed carpets have noth- 
ing in common with the beautiful tones 
of the Turkish native dyes. 

Those who prefer machine-made car- 
pets can, of course, get plenty of choice 
in Brussels or pile carpets, but the 
same remark applies to the choice of 
designs which present pitfalls or in- 
terlacing lines, as we see constantly in 
the so-called “art carpets” offered to 
us, or detached scraps of brilliant color 
which keep one always looking at the 
carpet instead of merely feeling its 
presence as an element of harmony in 
the room. 

It must be remembered that the 
professional decorator is always oblig- 
ed, by the necessity of making a liv- 
ing among a struggling community of 
rivals, to be perpetually bringing out 
something new. No matter how beau- 
tiful a thing may be it has to be dropped 
after a time, to attract the public by 
some “novelty” which has often noth- 
ing but its newness to recommend it. 
The person who desires to furnish his 
own house according to his own taste, 
and not to live in one decorated after 
the passing craze of some fashionable 
purveyor of novelties, must try to get 
away from all the misleading glamour 
of some popular style, and select his 
furniture and his decorations on true 
art principles, taking advantage of ev- 
ery modern invention or appliance 


which comes up, but not blinded to what is bad or foolish in construction by its 


newness 


As regards the wood to be selected for a dining-room, there is no question that 








a dark one.is much easier to treat decoratively, and that it gives a greater air of 
comfort to the room. Of all woods, light oak is the coldest and most cheerless-look- 


ing. If it is chosen, it is necessary to 
treat the decorations and textile fab- 
rics in the room in tones of which the 
broken yellow of the oak shall be the 
lightest. Rich browns leading to reds, 
with a good deal of blue in the form 
of china and occasional decoration, 
will produce an harmonious effect. 
Nothing but brown looks well as chair- 
coverings with new oak. Old oak is, 
of all woods, the most beautiful and 
the easiest to treat, and the fortunate 
possessor of really old carved oak will 
have no difficulty in furnishing his din- 
ing-room in a manner which will give 
an air of solid comfort and of restful- 
ness which is entirely absent from a 
new oak room. It is possible to antici- 
pate the work of years and darken the 
oak to a satisfactory color. There are 
many means of doing this besides mere 
staining. The varying tints which are 
to be found in old oak are so numer- 
ous and so rich that there is scarceiy 
any Delft-ware, china or metal which 
does not harmonize and gain in beauty 
by being brought in contact with it. 
Spanish mahogany is next in value 
as to color for dining-room furniture ; 
but it may be taken as a rule that any 
wood of dark, rich tones is suitable. 
I have seen a room furnished entirely 
with Hungarian ash, which, however, 
must have been artificially darkened to 
the tone of dark walnut, and inlaid or 
ornamented with ebony, which had a 
beautiful effect, and which presented 
an easy tint to work from in furnishing. 
Before deciding on the walls and 
decoration of the room, however, the 
great thing to have quite clearly in 
one’s mind is.the general effect which 
will be brought into it by the wood- 
work of the furniture. Or, having the 
furniture already, it must be taken as 
the standpoint from which to select the 
colors of the floor, the walls and the 
ceiling. HOPE MYDDLETON. 


OSCAR WILDE ON INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 





SINCE Mr. Wilde has indicated his 
return to reason by having his hair 
cut, discarding knee-breeches, and 
taking unto himself a wife, he has 
been moved to the public utterance of 
some generally admirable, if not par- 
ticularly original, remarks on the sub- 
ject of home decoration and furniture. 

In decorating a room in one’s own 
house, he remarked in a recent lec- 
ture, the first thing to be done is to 
determine exactly your scheme of 
color. A room, often through the 
want of a proper scheme of coloring, 
becomes chaotic, and lacks that re- 
pose and sense of peace which is only 
to be got by proper arrangement of 
color. All colors are equally beauti- 
ful; they are the artist’s rough mate- 
rial, and all ‘good colors have their 
places. As there is no specially artistic 
color, there certainly should not be 
anything like “ the fashionable” color. 
It should be remembered that colors, 
being rough material, lie before the 
artist as the notes of a piano lie before 
the musician. The latter has no par- 
ticular fancy for one note rather than 
another. Few things, he thought, are 
so depressing as to read, as one con- 
stantly does, paragraphs stating that 


such and such a color is to be very fashionable next season. What would people say 
if it was announced that B flat was to be the fashionable note next season. 
thought they would feel what a depressing prospect that would be; nothing but 
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variations in B flat for six months--and a similar suggestion should be equally 
depressing with regard to what are the most useful colors. There are the graduat- 
ing colors ; those that are not pure, a blue that is almost green, and so on. The 
great improvement that has taken place in coloring has been entirely due to a 
proper recognition of the secondary colors. There are two ways of getting beauty 
of color. We might, of course, use the primary colors, but in that case, in order to 
harmonize them together, we would have to use neutrals (white, black and gold). 
If you look at Oriental carpets you will see that they produce that blue which is their 
charm, by using the blues, and surrounding them with black and white, and some- 
times with gold. The eye has repose from neutrals, and it passes from one to the 
other without experiencing a discord. With regard to gold, it often is used to give 
glitter, whereas it should be used to give repose. Another method is to use the 
secondary colors as the basis, and to use the primary colors for the decoration. For 
instance, if you have walls of a bright color, they should not have any dark furni- 
ture against them; the furniture * 
should be light. If you begin by 
having on the walls a secondary 
color, you can then pass up to the 
higher colors. There is an ad- 
vantage in keeping the bright col- 
ors for the more delicate things, 
and in having the walls perhaps 
a little lower in tone. Taking the 


place of a room, the ceiling, in a 
great many modern houses, is far 
too high, and consequently the 
room is ovtof proportion. If you 
want to know whether your ceil- 
ing is too high, stand in the mid- 
dle of the room, and without rais- 
ing the head you ought to be able 
to see where the ceiling joins the 
wall. This should come, natur- 
ally, in the line of vision. There 
are many ways of getting over 
the excessive highness or lowness 
of a room. A _ horizontal line 
drawn across the wall, either in 
frieze or dado, at once has the 
effect of diminishing the height, 
while a vertical line gives height 
to a low room; therefore, to a 
certain extent, one can get over 
bad architecture by the use of 
horizontal and vertical lines. It 
often happens that a ceiling is far 
too white in tone. There is no 
reason why we should not paint 
our ceilings. 

The old plaster ceilings were 
compared with modern ones, and, 
said Mr. Wilde, the quality of the 
plaster now used is far inferior to 
that of days gone by, and it is 
more difficult to work. If any of 
his audience had taken a house, 
and the builder had left in the 
centre of the ceiling a large over- 
grown plaster-of-Paris cauliflow- 
er, he hoped it would be got rid 
of as soon as possible. As re- 
gards the lighting up of rooms, 
he thought that candles and lamps 
give quite as much light as is re- 
quired. In regard to wall cover- 
ings, he thought wall papers pref- 
erable to tapestries, the latter be- 
ing an expensive texture, and 
likely to collect a great deal of 
dust. Nowadays we have good 
wall papers. He would not cover 


the wall entirely with paper unless FIRE-DOG, SHOVEL AND TONGS. ITALIAN WORK, BEGINNING OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


it be of a very pleasing pattern. 

In a room there should be a few 

resting-places of color. If the wall is all covered with one pattern, to a certain 
degree it has a restless effect upon the eye. There is some advantage in entirely 
painting the walls with oil paint, as one could always wash an oil-painted wall. 
A dado really has its proper use, viz., that of protecting the lower part of the wall. 
Matting, or something of that kind might be used. Wood-panelling is, of course, 
better. But there should be no paper dado. It is not necessary always to have a 
dado at all. You can carry the wall paper down to the skirting, if you choose. 

As regards windows, the lecturer much preferred small panes to large ones, 
They do not let in the light so recklessly. Colored glass would often soften light 
pleasantly. One should be careful to distinguish, however, in colored glass between 
the pictorial and the decorative. In Germany this distinction is somewhat confused ; 
the stained-glass window is treated as if it were a transparent picture, instead of 
simply being a method of softening light. An ornamental design is best if you 
have a fancy for stained glass, Lattice-work might be used for the purpose of 





softening the glare through the ordinary English windows. If windows were made 
a proper size, it would be found that curtains would not be the necessity that they 
now are. A room, in some cases, looks extremely well without curtains. If you do 
have curtains there is no necessity to hang them on a huge pole as thick as the 
mast of a vessel, with an overgrown pine-apple at each end. Curtains should not be 
allowed to trail on the floor—both for artistic reasons, and because it prevents 
collecting dust. One should not cover the whole of the floor with a material made 
to fit the floor exactly, because this also takes up dust. Matting, with a few orna- 
mental Oriental or other rugs, is preferable. It should be something that can be 
easily taken up and cleaned. 

Particular attention should be paid to the corners of the room. Try to fill them 
up as much as possible. Look at any farm-house or inn of the last century, and 
you will find the corners filled up with the corner cupboard, and, perhaps, a couch, 
which fits well into its place. The best modern mantel-pieces seen in modern 
England, done by modern work- 
men, are those nearly all wood, 
with an iron grate or basket in 
the centre. These are much more 
useful and pretty than the huge 
polished black-leaded iron grates 
one used to see. The more brass 
and copper and iron you get near 
the fireplace (more particularly 
brass and copper) the better. 
They catch the light pleasantly, 
and look bright. A mirror which 
goes right up to the top of the 
room reflects the ceiling, and 
thus detracts from the beauty of 
the wall decoration. The real use 
of a looking-glass in a sitting- 
room or drawing-room is that of 
any piece of polished metal or 
porcelain, or fragment of glass, 
viz., of catching the light. If one 
uses it in that way, all well and 
good, but if one uses it for re- 
peating the whole room, it be- 
comes more or less the enemy of 
art. Mr. Wilde condemned frame 
mirrors with paintings upon them. 
He could not conceive any great- 
er misuse of good material, for 
one could not see the picture on 
account of one’s reflection, and 
one could not see one’s reflection 
on account of the picture. 

There is much to admire in the 
carving of early pieces of furni- 
ture, such as that of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, found at the South 
Kensington Museum. It is al- 
ways pleasantly flat; it never 
breaks the outline. In specimens 
of a later period it will be found 
that the work is of a more florid 
character, and the carving inter- 
feres a good deal with the out- 
line. There is a great deal to be 
said in praise of the Egyptian fur- 
niture; some of the specimens 
exhibited at South Kensington 
are extremely good. Then there 
is the French furniture of Louis 
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Quatorze, which used to be popu- 
lar. The lecturer said he meant 
the furniture that found its cli- 
max in a sprawling, foolish, ugly, 
and most uncomfortable chair; a 
weak, badly-made article, with a 
cushion that might be termed a 
huge mountain of iron springs. 
This furniture was the furniture 
of the Court, but never that of 
the people of France. In the time of the great monarch, the French people in the 
provinces had good furniture. It was only the king, at that period, who could not 
sit down unless he had an ugly chair to sit in. This style was one that was less 
adapted for the people in general. It depended entirely upon its curves; it could 
not be well made, and the curves selected were as a rule ugly. Then, again, the 
curve was so unsuitable for wood, because it necessitated cutting the wood against 
the grain. The use of the straight line is preferable. English furniture of the 
last century produced by such men as Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton, is 
well made. They thought first of comfort, then of utility and beauty. In the book 
which Chippendale published, there are a great many designs, however, that one 
would hardly recommend. They contain, perhaps, a little too much elaborate fret- 
work, Utility should always be sought for first, then decoration and ornamentation. 

As regards ornaments in a room, when a thing does not claim to be useful, one 
should require from it a very high standard of beauty indeed, if it is to be given a 
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place. If all the useful things in our houses were beau- ter is filled with coarse gravel and small pebbles, and 
tiful, we could do with much fewer ornaments. As re- painted over a very soft, luminous greenish yellow, the York residences, the windows—there are but two prin- 
gards such ornaments as pictures, of course, if one has roughness formed by the gravel and pebbles giving an cipal ones, the house though large being narrow—are 
a beautiful collection it is a great treasure. Good pict- appearance of age and time-staining. Above the wain- grouped together up to the fourth story. Surrounded 


ures, however, are exceedingly rare, and are 
getting more so every day. [This is news in- 
deed !—Ep.]. Pictures are not absolutely neces- 
sary, and it is possible to have a very beautiful 
room in which there are no pictures at all. 


A NOTABLE MUSIC-ROOM. 





MR. MARQUAND’S music-room, with its beau- 
tiful furniture designed by Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
and its painted ceiling by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, bids fair certainly to be the most remark- 
able in this country. Excepting Mr. Walter 
Crane’s frieze in Miss Catherine Wolfe’s New- 
port mansion, which was fully illustrated in 
The Art Amateur several years ago, this is the 
only case, we believe, in which English artists of 
reputation have been employed on such an un- 
dertaking for an American residence. The 
Atheneum says: “The ceiling is divided into 
three oblong compartments, of which the cen- 
tral is the largest. In them nearly life-size fig- 
ures will be painted in full colors on gold 
ground, representing the arts associated with 
music. In the centre of the composition Mne- 
mosyne, the mother of the Muses, sits in an at- 
titude of deep thought. Poetic rapture is sup- 
posed to be indicated by her abstracted expres- 
sion. Her knees are crossed, and she leans for- 
ward, resting her head upon one hand. Her 
brows are overshadowed by a large wreath; 
her ample draperies cover, without shrouding, 
her form, and are disposed in a fine, broad and 
massive manner, On either hand of Mnemo- 
syne is a slender tripod of bronze. Against one 
tripod leans a palm wand, a serpent twined 
about the other tripod. On either side, exter- 
nally to the tripods, are Euterpe and Thalia. The 
wings, or side panels, contain similar illustra- 
tions of the motive of the entire work—beauti- 
ful allegories and perfectly appropriate.” Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s painting of a Greek rhapsodist 
reading Homer, in the Royal Academy last year, 
is also to adorn Mr. Marquand's music-room. 


A ROOM IN WASHINGTON SQUARE. 





THE room in our illustration (page 65) is on the 
second story of one of the old twenty-eight-foot 
front houses standing on a corner in Washing- 
ton Square. By taking down the partition be- 





EXAMPLE OF DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF COMMON PLANTS. 


IN one of the latest built of the better class of New 


by the window facings, they serve, architectur- 
ally, as a centre panel. At the fourth story 
there are three isolated windows which make 
a frieze. There are certain slight variations in 
the treatment of each panel; for example, in 
one the windows are arched, in another they 
are straight, and this gives to each the neces- 
sary distinction. The house is of buff brick, 
with trimmings of the newly introduced Pon- 
tiac stone, which has a warm blue tint, and goes 
well with the buff. Baltimore brick and Belleville 
stone afford another harmonious combination. 





NATIVE marbles are now to be had in tints 
to harmonize with almost any scheme of inte- 
rior or exterior decoration, and are used very 
freely on new houses. The most beautiful kinds 
are from the South. Tennessee has lately sent 
from its quarries a pinkish marble of great 
charm, and one of a very desirable olive green. 
A pink marble of lively hue has been found in 
North Carolina. Helena, Montana, furnishes a 
black stone, with gold lines, that greatly resem- 
bles some of the Italian marbles, and Califor- 
nia, a fine wavy, crystalline kind, not unlike onyx 
in effect. The California onyx, as it is called, is 
largely used, and in the Louis Seize drawing- 
rooms, now much in vogue, adds in fire facings 
the last touch of elegance. Verd antique finds 
a substitute in different parts of the United 
States. Vermont, New York and Maryland all 
produce it, that in the last-named State being 
the deepest in tint. Gray marbles abound. A 
warm, hard variety, known as French gray, 
has been lately quarried at Plattsburg, and dec- 
orators are availing themselves of it very freely 
for a variety of purposes. 





IMAGINE a frieze, sixty feet long and eleven 
feet high, for a dining-room, It is of leather, 
and on it is painted a numerous cavalcade— 
men in armor and prancing steeds gay with 
gorgeous trappings—the design representing 
Charles the Fifth’s entry into Bologna, The 
figures are life-size, and in line and color are 
treated in very decorative fashion. Metallic 
colors are largely used in the production of the 
general effect. The painting being finished, 
elaborate tooling is introduced, not only in the 
outlines, but in various points of detail, in re- 
vival of the old Spanish leather treatment. So 
unusual is this kind of work in this country, 
that it has been found necessary to employ 


tween the main front room and the hall room adjoin- scot the walls are covered with old gold colored plush, some of those clever Mexicans who, retaining it from 
ing, and moving back the rear partition, a fine apart- with a touch of green running through it, and a frieze their Spanish ancestors, still practise the art in the elab- 
ment has been obtained about twenty-six feet wide by or border above it made with the borders of some old orate ornamentation of their saddles and harness. 

twenty-eight feet deep. The wood-work is of oak, Gobelin tapestry panels. The floor was oak, and un- 


stained to a smoky red- 
dish yellow, with a 
perfectly dead finish. 
The fireplace is plain 
Collabaugh brick; the 
panels above the man- 
tel-shelf are filled with 
plaster in which are set 
pebbles and bits of col- 
ored glass in various 
designs, the whole pan- 
el, excepting the glass, 
being finally gilded and 
slightly rubbed down 
to destroy the glitter. 
The locker shown on 
one side of the man- 
tel is covered with 
wrought iron, forming 
the hinges and escut- 
cheon, left the natural 
color of the metal with 
all its tool-marks, Set 
in the small square 
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THE room of en- 
gravings in the house 
of the late Mr. Clag- 
horn, of Philadelphia, 
was admirably arrang- 
ed for the purpose. It 
had been a picture- 
gallery, and there wa: 
a skylight, besides the 
usual gas  arrange- 
ment. On the walls, 
from line to cove, the 
larger prints were ar- 
rayed, some in single 
frames, some in large 
frames, holding from 
twenty to twenty-four. 
Desk frames were ar- 
ranged on each side of 
the room. At the ends 
framed engravings 
stood against the wall, 
ready to be taken up 
and examined. The 
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openings on the face of the wood-work, at the head of stained. The colors throughout hang well together, corners of the room were broken by alcoves with glazed 
the mantel, are yellowish green bull's eyes, taking round and give a quiet ensemble. The furniture is in keeping; closets filled with porcelains and bronzes; and porce- 
the line formed by the stained glass in the heads of the so, in spite of its richness, the effect, asa whole, is rest- lains and bronzes on stands, here and there, relieved the 
windows. On the ceiling between the beams, the plas- ful and homelike, as the architect. Mr. Ficken, intended. black and white monotony of a room full of prints. 
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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 


XIV.—VARIOUS GOLD STITCHES. 


DETACHED ornament, of 
a kind used largely to good 
purpose in ancient ecclesias- 
tical embroidery, is shown 
in Fig. 55. It may be used 
as a centre, and enrichments 
added in plain couchings of 
gold thread; or, by dispos- 
ing these ornaments togeth- 
er, either closely packed as 
mosaic or with spaces be- 
tween, the richest ground 
may be made for the filling 





in of medallions containing 
a monogram or other ecclesiastical device. The work 
is begun by forming a Greek cross of double rows of 
thickish gold thread, or a moderately fine cord. The 
thread should be fastened off at the ends by carrying 
it through the material and sewing it very securely 
with Maltese silk. The cross may, of course, be formed 
of several rows of thick gold instead of only two. It 
should be sewn down with invisible stitches of Maltese 
silk so as to produce the effect of solid and uncolored 
gold. With very 
much finer gold 
thread the spaces 
between the four rays 
of the cross are filled 
up, laying the thread 
either in straight 
lines, as shown in 
the cut, or in lines 
curved in toward the 
point; the gold 
thread must be car- 
ried through the ma- 
terial at each end of 
the space between 
the rays. It is sewn ° 

over with small crossing stitches—taken so as to radiate 
out from the central point toward the broad line between 
the extremities of the cross, in colored silk—thick enough 
to show plainly without being clumsy. 

Fig. 56 shows one of the many beautiful little borders 
of gold and silk embroidery to be met with in old 
church or other decorative work. The parallel lines 
must be first marked out on the material as well as a 
centre line between them. Parallel lines crossing the 
centre one at right angles must be drawn at measured 
distances between the outside lines. Diagonal lines from 
point to point will now give the diamonds and the inter- 
secting right lines their divisions. The triangular spaces 
having their bases along the edge, must be filled in with 
soft embroidery silk in satin stitch, or,at any rate, with 
stitches lying so close together as to present the appear- 
ance of satin stitch. Every alternate division of the dia- 
monds contained between these triangles is filled with 
fine gold passing which must be passed through the 
ground by means ofa needie. Very fine Japanese gold 
may be used, but it must be cut off at each edge, and 
will therefore require great care. The gold is then 
sewn over in small stitches with colored silk, and the 
alternating divisions must be worked in with silk, as the 
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border, except that the stitches must run parallel with 
the outside lines, and at right angles with the outside 
triangles. The silk used for filling in the diamonds 
should be of a different color, or, at least, shade, from 





that in the large triangles. and that used for stitching 
the gold may either be Maltese or a colored silk—such as 
red or blue—according as the worker wishes to color the 
design. When all the silk and fine gold work is finished, 
gold thread should be laid down on the edges of the dia- 
monds, and finally along the outside of the pattern. 
This will cover all the edges of the silk and gold. If 
neatly worked, this border is, perhaps, one of the most 
beautiful of all, but it requires great care and accuracy. 
Fig. 57 shows another favorite bordering. It is best 
for working on velvet or silk, and is not intended to be 
transferred. The parallel lines and the waved ones 
which they inclose, must be marked on the material 
first, and the edges filled in with satin stitch in soft 











FIG. 57. BORDERING. 


silk, placed at right angles with the edge. A thick, gold 
cord must then be sewn down along the edge of the 
silk work, and finally along both outsides. Many varie- 
ties of this border may be made: for instance, by having 
two parallel lines of gold along the edges, with knotted 
stitches or dots worked between them, or, if accurately 
drawn, more elaborate borders, such as the Greek 
wave or the key, may be used. 

A useful and simple fastening knot stitch, not 
described specially among the fancy stitches, may be 
given here. After the thread is started, a stitch of 
whatever length the worker desires is taken forward 
in the material, only taking up a small portion of 
stuff; the thread is then held down to the left with 
the thumb, and the needle is passed behind the sur- 
face stitch from right to left, and over the portion held 
down by the thumb. When drawn up this forms a knot 
on the surface of the material. It is frequently used as 
a filling stitch in hand-work, in what is known as old 
English embroidery. 

In Fig. 58 it is shown applied to a gold braid pattern, 
which is, perhaps, one of the most effective. The gold 
cord or thread is twisted by the left hand into a series of 
circles which slightly intersect each other. The gold is 
first fastened at the point A witha knot stitch as just 





FIG. 58. GOLD BRAID DESIGN. 


described ; the needle is brought up again just at the 
outside of the point where the next circle intersects the 
first ; while this is held firmly in its place with the thumb 
of the left hand, the needle is inserted on the other side 
of the first ring, and brought up a little to the left, as 
shown by the illustration ; the knot is then made by pass- 
ing the needle behind the long stitch, and another cir- 
cle is twisted and fastened in the same manner. When 
this work is done evenly it has all the appearance of a 
narrow gimp. It was much used in the best period of 
English embroidery in the last century, as bordering to 
designs worked out in fine etching stitches—of which no 
special description is needed, as it was a simple imita- 
tion of the strokes of an etching pen. 

Fig. 59 shows another braid or gimp pattern. In 
this the gold cord is twisted alternately in loops above 
and below a line which must be marked first on the ma- 
terial. The fastening may be made either with the knot 








stitch as described above, or simply by taking a back 
stitch over each twist of the cord 

There are certain gold braid stitches which can only 
be done with passing, as Chinese or Japanese gold will 
not bear the 
passing through 
the material, 
without which 


there is no pos- 





sibility of work- 
ingthem. Ithas FIG. 59. GIMP DESIGN, 
already been . 
recommended 
that all these stitches should be learned by practising 
with thick knitting silk, as a learner is certain to spoil 
the passing at first, and it is safest to wait until a certain 
amount of accuracy is gained before attempting the more 
expensive material of these. “Cable stitch,” which is 
frequently used with other materials, and for other classes 
of work than gold, is the simplest. Having secured one 
end of the passing by stitching it on the under side, the 
needle is brought up on the line where the work is to 
run; holding the gold down to the left with the thumb 
the needle is again inserted a little to the right, and 
slightly in advance of the point where the gold issued 
from the material, and is brought 
up a quarter or half an inch for- 
ward. According as the size of 
cable is desired, the point-of the 
needle is brought over the loop 
of gold held down by the thumb 
and drawn out in that position. 

The reverse chain (Fig. 60) is 
somewhat more complicated. 
Like cable stitch it may be used 
equally well with thick silk or 
crewel for ordinary embroidery, 
but it is extremely effective when 
executed in gold passing, and 
forms a very rich bordering 





stitch, The loops are taken 
backward in the opposite direc- 
tion to ordinary chain stitch, FIG. 60. REVERSE 
and it is necessary in commenc- CHAIN STITCH. 
ing the work to put a single loose 

stitch as shown in the illustra- 

tion. The needle is brought up about half an inch in 
advance of this stitch, and is passed through it at the 
back from right to left; it is inserted in the ground 
material again close to the point whence it issued, and a 
second loop is taken through the starting stitch; the 
needle is then again inserted close to the point where the 
thread issues, but a little to the left, thus forming a 
double reverse chain, and is brought out half an inch in 
advance along the line which the chain is to follow; the 
next inner loop is made by passing the needle at the back 
of the former loops, at the narrow end, and a second 
one outside it in the same manner, and so on. It is 
sometimes easier to turn the needle, passing the eye end 
first behind the loops as it is less likely to catch in the 
thread than is the point. 

The braid stitch shown in Fig. 61 looks more diffi- 
cult and complicated than it really is. It is necessary 
first to have two parallel lines drawn on the material 
the width the 
braid is to be. 
A stitch is first 
taken across the 
line from one 
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side to the oth- 
val er, and to com- 
mence with, it 
will be necessary 
to bring the 
thread up on the 
right side of the 
ground material 
and take another 
stitch of the same kind. The needle being now drawn 
out on the lower line, the thread is passed behind the last 


FIG. 61, BRAID STITCH. 
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stitch, forming a loop. It is then carried across to the 
upper line, but before being inserted again in the mate- 
rial it is passed behind the former stitch at the top ex- 
actly as was done below; the needle is then inserted on 
the upper line behind the loop just made, and brought 
up again on the under line just at the point of the last 
loop. By this means, with a very simple stitch, we 
get a row of chain stitches along the top and bottom of 
the braid with straight lines of gold connecting them. 

A variety is often made in this stitch which makes it 
appear much more complicated, by winding either a col- 
ored silk or gold thread round two of the parallel bars at 
the top several times and passing it behind, and winding 
it the same number of times round the next two barsat 
the bottom. It is thus wound alternately above and _ be- 
low, so that the bars instead of remaining parallel and 
lying across the lines at right angles forma kind of 
zig-zag with the silk at the top of each. In many of 
these stitches it is not possible to mark lines on the ma- 
terial because they would show and look bad, but in this 
case it would be better to mark the lines with a white 
thread which could be easily withdrawn after the work 
is done. It is, of course, unnecessary to say that many of 
the herring-bone and other fancy stitches de- 
scribed in earlier chapters may be made use 
of as gold stitches. L. HIGGIN. 





Det Publications, 


WOLTMANN AND WOERMANN’S 
“HISTORY OF PAINTING.” 


To elucidate the principles which underly 
zsthetic development, Messrs. Woltmann and Woer- 
mann have taken to be the true object of a modern 
history of art. In their work, of which this—devoted 
to the period of the Renaissance—is the second vol- 
ume, (Dodd, Mead & Co.) they have undertaken to put 
before the reader a sufficiently full account of the de- 
velopment of painting, to enable him to understand 
what has been the general tendency cf the art, and 
thereby to puthim in a fair way to be able to judge 
for himself of the relative merits of different schools 
and individuals. In carrying out this plan, it has been 
their aim to embody in their work the results of spe- 
cial inquiry, so that it should not only be a new pre- 
sentation of the well-known facts, but should add to 
them new material of importance. As Herr Woer- 
mann intimates in his preface, neither branch of the 
scheme could have been carried out without the aid of 
photography and other modern discoveries. It was 
therefore an entirely modern work which they contem- 
plated, and had more than half accomplished at the 
time of the death of Herr Woltmann at Mentone, in 
1880. To this writer the greater part of the two vol- 
umes now issued is due. Certain chapters on the 
Northern Italian Schools are mainly from the pen of 
Herbert Janitschek and the remainder is by Herr 
Woermann, who, we presume, will complete the work 
in a third volume, if it is to be completed. 

The chief fault of the present volume is the totally in- 
adequate treatment of Renaissance painting in France, 
amounting to an almost complete ignoring of the sub- 
ject. It is true that the light of the French art of the 
period was, in great part, reflected ; architects, deco- 
rators, book illustrators and yg seemed all borrowed in- 
discriminately from the art of Germany and Italy and 
the Low Countries. But German and Flemish paint- 
ers drew most of their inspiration from the Italians, 
while Italy borrowed northern technical processes. 
And it should not be forgotten that the French added 
grace to such conceptions as they took from the Ger- 
mans, and vivacity to those which they borrowed from 
the Italians. Then it is mainly through the French 
art of to-day that the Renaissance acts upon our time, 
the few English and German painters who base their 
style upon the earlier or later Italian Renaissance 
being hardly worth counting as against the over- 
whelming numbers and ability of the present French school ; so 
that modern art may not unfairly be said to be a development of 
the French Renaissance. 

The Italian schools, as is proper, are very fully discussed; yet 
not so fully as in the German original, the publishers having 
thought it desirable to cut down this volume to about the size of 
the former one. But the most valuable part of the book, though 
extended to such a length as to be out of all proportion with the 
relative importance of its subject, is that treating of the Renaissance 
in Germany and in Flanders. The materials for these sections 
have evidently been collected and arranged with great industry 
and care. They include the best part of Herr Woltmann’s work 
in the present volume, and are a really important addition to older 
works on the subject. 

The translation, which is by Clara Bell, seems conscientious and 
is clear and intelligible. The excisions which have been made 
for the pur of lessening the bulk of the volume detract little 
from its value to students. The illustrations are abundant—almost 
too abundant, considering their quality; and the translator has 
supplied a certain number of references to English authorities 
which cannot fail to be useful. 





“DART.” 


THIS well-known French journal—for which, by the way, 
Macmillan & Co. are now the American agents—in the October and 
November issues, which are before us, maintains its established 
reputation. The extracts from Tourgueneff’s memoirs are con- 
tinued ; there is a new illustrated series of articles on Rubens's life 
and work during his sojourn in Austria; an interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of art is given in Leon Hugounet’sexamination 
inte Gib Ingundis shows Datiants Farnarina ; and there is a series 
about Cauvet, the Provencal architect and sculptor. This last 





One, of a shield with handsome arabesque ornamentation in relief, 
is a very successful example of such work. 
A reproduction of an old Flemish ta; 

rate the fétes of Henry the Second and of Catherine de Medicis, is 
alsoa example of what can already be produced for period- 
ical illustration by the new actinic processes. Some of the illus- 
trations to the articles on Rubens, reduced from old engravings, 
do not look so well. Thepage illustration of. the ‘Sacrifice to 
Venus,” in icular, is flat, and all the finer tones and lines are 
lost. This is probably because of too great reduction. Much bet- 
ter is the ‘‘ Féte Champétre,” though still, not what it ought to be. 
The always interesting eighteenth century art is represented by 
some well-chosen examples of Boucher—children at play and 
nymphs asleep; and the richest, if not the best period of the 
Italian Renaissance is recalled by pictures of some of the terra- 
cottas, the architectural and other works of Alessandro Vittoria. 
The most graceful artist of the First Republic, Prud’hon, is re- 
membered with a short article illustrated by engravings of three of 
his charming designs. Du Cerceau, one of the clever men of his 
time, has some pages by Baron Henry de Geymuller, with cuts of 
a few of his multifarious designs for friezes, for salt-cellars, for a 
walled inclosure with draw-bridges, for book illustrations, or an 
arch after the Corinthian order, etc. Two valuable articles on 
Rembrandt, by Emile Michel have facsimiles of several of his 
most celebrated etchings which, being apparently from very good 
pet should be inthe édition de luxe of L’Art, better worth 
aving than authentic impressions of the plates in a poor state. 
These are, ‘‘ The Ruin,”’ ‘* The Syndics,”’ ‘* Joseph Recounting his 
Dream,” ‘‘ Rembrandt and Saskia,” ‘‘ The Death of the Virgin,” 
** Jesus among the Doctors,’’ The Crucifixion.’’ ‘‘ The Beggars 
at the Door of a House,” portraits of Lutma, of Rembrandt’s 
wife, of his mother, and two of himself. Finally, the frieze of 
the Parthenon is made the subject of an essay by Prof. Max 
Collignon, and is satisfactorily illustrated with photo-engravings. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘SYLVIA’S DAUGHTERS.” 
BY EDITH SCANNELL, 


The etchings and extra engravings in the five numbers under 
review are of the usual quality. The former include two striking 
portraits after Antonio Moro, of Jean Gallus and his wife, an ex- 
cellent etching by Rohr after Adrian Brauwer’s ‘‘ Card Party,” 
in the Pinacothek at Munich; an indifferent attempt by Ed. 
Ramus to reproduce Rembrandt's ‘‘Jacob Blessing the Chfidren of 
— and a good every-day sort of etching of a wicked-looking 
bull behind a hedge of Eupatorium and a very slight rail fence. 
This is by August Danse, after Alfred Verwée. . One of the most 
interesting of the extra plates is of D. Ridgway Knight’s picture, 
‘*The Babblers,” previously published in The Art Amateur. 

The contents of the Courrier de L’Art, issued as a supplement 
to L’Art, are, as usual, of great interest to whoever would keep 
informed of the progress of events in the art world. 





THE CURIOUS PEOPLE OF COREA, 


THE customs and ideas of the fabulous peoples de- 
scribed by Lemuel Gulliver and Peter Wilkins, are hardly more 
odd, according to our Western notions, than are those of the 
people of Corea ar eng by Mr. Percival Lowell. Indeed, his 
“ Chosén” (published by Ticknor & Co., and beautifully printed, 
and illustrated with many photographs taken by the author) has 
much of the fascination of a romance. The people of this but little- 
known peninsula ago drove the Buddhist priests out of the 
country, and since then have had no religion. Pike the Chinese, 
the Corean language is without gender, number, and person ; it 
ignores the difference of sex. ‘“Corean,” says Mr. Lowell, “ is 
—— In business there is no such thing 

is own 


ry, made to commemo- . 











moments are given to his associates, but his soul is with nature.”’ 
His love of nature does not appear to be combined, in any 
marked degree, with a love of art. Mr. Lowell in his book 
‘almost ignores the whole subject of art, and we learn next 
to nothing in these pages about Corean architecture, which, 
sympathetically considered, must be an interesting subject for 
study. The many photographs with which the book is illus- 
trated, mechanically are excellent, but they confirm the first im- 
pression, that the author has little appreciation of the picturesque, 
and has left the field clear for some one else to do for the Coreans 
what Dr. Dresser has so admirably done for the neighboring 
islands, in his ‘‘ Architecture, Art and Art Manufactures of 
Japan.” 

Nothing about the Coreans is more curious than their treat- 
ment of woman, who, while physically a fact, mentally, morally, 
and socially, is a complete nonentity. She has no legal status, 
and, enjoying none of the benefits of society, she is exempted from 
its obligations, and, generally speaking, from its penalties. Ex- 
cept for a few specified crimes, her husband is made to suffer for 
her offences. She is, in fact, his slave, for whom he is responsi- 
ble. ‘‘ Women in Soiil may be divided into three classes : those 
who are completely invisible, because inside their palanquins ; 
those who are practically invisible, because only to be made out 
as a mass of veils and clothes, walking; and, lastly, those who, 
though rendered visible to the material eye by their humble and 
necessary daily vocations, are, to the Corean mind, as completely 
invisible as the other two. The very poorest class of women— 
such as draw water at the wells which always stand in the street 
—are obliged to go back and forth bareheaded to their occupa- 
tion, But they are never noticed in any manner by the throng 
that surges past. To pay them the attention of a glance would 
be the height of impropriety. To accost one of them would be, 
not only an insult, but so rank a breach of etiquette as to be 
looked upon as insanity.” 

The Corean woman does not seem to have even the 
love of dress common to her sex in almost all nations. 
Her costume is made up of a very short jacket, loose, 
baggy undertrousers, and over the trousers a petticoat. 
This last has an ample waistband, and is swathed as 
high upon the body as it will hold, without regard to 
anatomical structure. The Coreans have never been 
led to regard. the body as beautiful. That this is so, 
is due to the low position of woman in their land. 
She has never risen high enough in their estimation 
to attain to even that poor level of admiration—that 
of being an object of beauty. 

Like the Chinese and Japanese, the Coreans are a 
tea-drinking people. Ata little tea-party, our author 
noticed that the bowls were rudely made, but the col- 
ors of the butterflies and flowers upon them were 
really beautiful. ‘‘ They turned out to be of Corean 
manufacture of two years before. Previous to that 
time, for ‘centuries, Corean pottery had been plain, 
either unglazed or glazed, of a sombre greenish hue. 
Irn the past,” he remarks, ‘‘ the pottery of the penin- 
sula was famous, and this was the first symptom of a 
desire to revive, though in color in place of form, 
what had become until then a lost art.” And in this 
large volume, this is almost every word that Mr. Low- 
ell finds to say about the famous ceramic art of the 
Coreans, whose captive potters in Japan, carried thith- 
er three hundred yearsago, gave it its first impetus, and 
through their descendants, from generation to genera- 
tion, have contributed enormously to the national 
reputation that has made their beautiful Satsuma 
ware, especially, famous throughout the world, 





“SYLVIA’S DAUGHTERS.” 


SYLVIA’S DAUGHTERS is a story for children 
which we can cordially recommend. Florence Scannell 
is the writer, and the illustrations are by her sister, 
Edith Scannell, whose graceful outline drawings in 
our supplement pages have become a pleasant feature 
of The Art Amateur. The opening chapter intro- 
duces us to three charming young girls at their an- 
cestral home in France. ‘‘ Whata dear old place it is !” 
happy little Sylvia exclaims, as she looks at the glori- 
ous view from the Chateau de Kerguéven. But the 
estate is soon to pass from its present noble propri- 
etor. The French Revolution breaks out, and the 
Marquis, the father of the little girls, hurries them off 
to England, while he loyally stands by the King until 
he can be of service to him or his unhappy Queen 
no longer. Then, with shattered health and broken 
fortune, he escapes from France and joins his children 
in a quiet English village, which, it turns out, was 
the former home of Sylvia’s English mother, long 
since dead, who bore the same given name, and her 
grandfather is the present squire. The latter had 
disowned his daughter for having run away with the 
French Marquis, but the father is on his death-bed, 
and begs for reconciliation for the sake of the chil- 
dren. Finally, this is granted. All ends happily, and 
the eldest of Sylvia’s daughters finds an English hus- 

band. The book is published by Frederick Warne & Co., the 
illustrations being engraved and effectively printed in red by 
Edmund Evans. 





MR. HOWELLS POEMS. 


THE prose style of Mr. Howells gives one little 
idea of his manner as a poet. There is no trace of dilettanteism 
or any other ism in it. Though a manner, it is unaffected, na- 
tural, unborrowed—all his own. He deals with simple themes and 
in a simple way, and the reader is not vexed by any consciousness 
of over-elaboration or by a feeling that he is being detained too 
long over a small matter. The poems (Ticknor & Co.) are all 
short, and the shortest are the best. We quote as a sample : 


IN AUGUST. 


All the long August afternoon, 
The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune, 
As if it dreamed of June 
And whispered in its dream. 


The thistles show beyond the brook 
Dust on their down and bloom, 
And out of many a weed-grown nook 
The aster-flowers look 
With eyes of tender gloom. 


The silent orchard aisles are sweet 
With smell of ripening fruit. 
Through the sere grass, in shy retreat 

Flutter at coming feet 
The robins strange and mute. 


There is no wind to stir the leaves 
The harsh leaves overhead ; 
ye | the querulous cricket grieves, 
shri! locust weaves 
A song of summer dead. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE PoEMs of W. W. Story have just been issued _ 


in two tasteful volumes by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The one is 
called ‘“* Parchments and Portraits,”’ and the other ‘‘ Monologues 
and Lyrics.” Mr. Story’s new novel of Italian life, FIAMMETTA, 
published by the same firm, has been received. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. also bring out THE THANKLESS MUSE, a volume of 
poems by Professor Henry A. Beers, of Yale College, and a 
** popular edition’ of Dodge’s PATROCLUS AND PENELOPE. 


PAINTERS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, by Edith 
Healy (Belford, Clarke & Co.), is intended for youthful readers, 
who, after having perused its pages, it is hoped by the author, 
will have a desire to see the pictures mentioned by her. To ac- 
complish this end it seems to us that the writer could have adopted a 
better plan than merely giving, in simple language, a condensation 
of the usual matter found in books of wider scope. Instead of 
trying to cover the whole ground of the period of the Renaissance, 
it would have been vastly more interesting to the youthful reader 
if a few prominent names and a few prominent pictures had been 
selected, and sotreated that each would have left a decided im- 
pression on the mind, The volume fails in thisrespect. It is too 
monotonous in style to be interesting in its facts. The engravings 
are by T. De Mare, and in some cases are excellent ; but the best 
examples of the artists named are not always given, and the notices 
of masters like Titian and Tintoretto are not illustrated at all. 
For some unexplained reason no titles appear under the pict- 
ures, and for information on the subject one has to turn to the 
index of illustrations. 


THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, with explanatory notes by Thomas W. Knox, is pub- 
lished by the Putnams. Here the editor, by the introduction of 
discussions by a ‘* Young Folks’ Reading and Geographical 
Society,” directed by a superior sort of ‘‘ Mr. Barlow,” carefully 
prevents any misapprehensions as to fact consequent to unalloyed 
faith in the statements of our medizval Venetian traveller. Con- 
sidering his opportunities, however—for Marco Polo was the first 
European explorer of Asia to describe in detail the people of 
China, and the first to tell of thereeven being such a country as 
Japan—it must be confessed that he showed a good deal of reserve 
in his narration of the marvellous! The volume is profusely 
illustrated—too profusely, in fact, for there are many pictures of 
things Marco Polo could not possibly have seen. 


LosB-LIE-BY-THE-F IRE is one more, and the last, we 
are sorry to say, of the touching stories by the late Juliana Hora- 
tia Ewing. That estimable lady had endeared herself to thou- 
sands of cultivated readers, who could not but recognize the high 
literary merit of her writings, and admire the beautiful religious 
spirit reflected in their pages. ‘‘ Jackanapes” and ‘‘ The Story 
of aShort Life” are worthy to rank asclassics in their way. The 
present little volume, like them, is illustrated by the inimitable 
Caldecott (E. & J. B. Young & Co., publishers). 


THERE are certain easy-going, unpretentious little 
books which it is dangerous to open when you have no time to 
spare, for you are sure to spy some seductive sentence, to fall 
unawares into the smooth-flowing current of the narrative, and 
to drift happily along from page to page, until you recollect with 
a start that you have work to do and no leisure for such pleas- 
ant idling. Of this sort is Frank Stockton’s RUDDER GRANGE. 
We cannot doubt that the reader has often enjoyed its gentle hu- 
mor and will think that it was gilding refined gold to get A. B. 
Frost to provide a hundred or more clever illustrations fora new 
edition of the amusing adventures of the canal-boat family. Mr. 
Frost has dashed off his work with spirit, sometimes in full pages 
to chronicle moments of crisis, and often in tail-pieces and ini- 
tials that fit the text most felicitously. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


IF the rising generation is not inducted into the mys- 
teries of natural history it will not be for lack of ingenious lit- 
erary enticement. In TopseEy TURVY asmall hero named Jack 
falls into a pond, travels to the ocean, and goes through a pro- 
digious amount of extraordinary and instructive adventure, all 
before the dinner-bell rings and wakes him up. IN MARVELS OF 
ANIMAL LIFE, by C. F. Holder (Chas. Scribner's Sons), the sub- 
ject is handled more seriously. A great deal of accurate and in- 
teresting information, much of it derived from personal observa- 
tion, is contained in Prof. Holder's admirable volume, which is 
much enriched by over thirty full-page illustrations. 


‘*PEACE POLLY” is the heroine of Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney’s latest story, BONNYBOROUGH (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co). She belongs to the same sisterhood as Faith Gartney and 
Leslie Goldthwaite, and will be joyfully welcomed by a troop of 
young girl readers, and grown-up ones, too. 


MIss KATE SANBORN thinks she has discovered that 
woman is a witty creature, and she puts forth under the au- 
spices of Funk & Wagnalls a volume of extracts and comments 
designed to establish the truth of her discovery. We commend 
THe WIT OF WOMEN to all readers; but we decline to say 
whether or not Miss Sanborn has made out her case. If we 
were disposed to be cruel we should point to the ‘‘ Katydid” 
on the cover of Miss Sanborn’s book (signifying that Katy did 
it !) as a dreadful example of what even a clever woman may be 
capable of. And if we could bring ourselves to be positively 
heartless we should hint at a secret suspicion that in real life 
woman’s wit is nearly always personal and very often spiteful. 


LUCKY is the youngster of to-day who can take his 
classics in the agreeable manner invented for him by John S. 
White in THE Boys’ AND GiRLs’ PLiny (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
instead of having to plod through the original Latin or Greek, as 
his parents had to do, or at best wade through those very dry 
‘*cribs” of Bohn's Library. Mr. White, it may be remembered, 
has already done the same good offices for young persons with 
Herodotus ard Plutarch. The parts of the natural history here 
presented n..st be read with somewhat less faith as to facts. 
Pliny believed a good deal more of the strange things told him 
than could be justified in the light of science to-day. Mr. White 
by no means corrects all the errors of his original. There are 
numerous illustrations of varying degrees of merit, 


SPEAKING of Brander Matthews’s new novel, THE 
Last MEETING, The London Daily News says: ‘‘ Certain of the 
adventures of Frederick Olyphant, the hero, inthe East, were taken 
from the experiences of Mr. F. D. Millet, the special correspondent 
of The Daily News with the Russian army in 1877-8. Olyphant's 
studio is sketched from that of Mr. E. A. Abbey, the room from 
which the disappearance takes place is Mr. Matthews’s own li- 
brary, Mr. Lawrence Iaughton’s collection of death masks is that 
of Mr. Lawrence Hutton, and the conversation about the disap- 
pearance of revenge as a motive in modern fiction is a reflection 
of a discussion between Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Mr. William Black, Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Mat- 
thews at a dinner given by Mr. Gosse to Mr. Howells in London 
two or three years ago.” 


THE NEw KING ARTHUR, an opera without music, 
is by the author of the ‘‘ Buntling Ball,” and, like that much-ad- 
volume, is published by Funk & Wagnalls. We think 

that it is about time to stop the unprofitable speculation as to the 
authorship of these two books, which, while good enough of their 
kind, are really unworthy of the publicity given tothem, The 
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writer is Mr. Edgar Fawcett, and we are sorry for it, for he could 
employ his abilities to much better purpose than in composing such 
rubbish. 


AFTERNOON DINNER'STORIES FROM BALZAC is anen- 
tertaining little volume published by George J. Coombes. It is not 
unadulterated Balzac, and it is well that it is not, for some of the 
four tales selected sadly needed expurgating. Perhaps the clever 
young editor, Mr. Edgar Saltus, might have made a better choice 
than of some of them. But we are not disposed to quarrel with 
Mr. Saltus, for we would like to ask him to take us into his 
confidence as to the personalty of ‘‘ Myndart Verelst,” to 
whom is attributed the translation of the stories. The name 
sounds like a joke, and the mythical Dutchman's style of wit so 
much resembles that of Mr. Saltus that he might be his twin 
brother. 


DRIVEN BACK TO EDEN, by E. P. Roe (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) is a telling argument, agreeably presented, in favor of 
country life. 


THREE hundred decorative and fancy articles for 
presents, fairs, etc., are described, with illustrations of many of 
them, in a volume by Lucretia P. Hale and Margaret E. White, 
published by S. W. Tilton & Co., Boston. 








Greatment of the Designs. 


THE COLORED STUDY NEXT MONTH. 


A VERY successful reproduction of the head of a steer, 
front view, from a study from nature, by Mr. James M. Hart, will 
be given in the March issue of The Art Amateur, accompanied by 
a detailed description by the artist of his method of painting the 
original in oil-colors. 


THE MOSLER ** PEASANT” COLOR STUDY. 


BEFORE beginning to paint this study—which was 
given inthe January number of The Art Amateur—first sketch the 
outlines with charcoal, Then rub in the general effect with burnt 
Sienna and ivory black mixed with turpentine, leaving the canvas 
bare for the lights. While this is drying, which the turpentine 
causes it to do very quickly, lay in the background. Use for this 
raw umber, permanent blue, white, yellow ochre, light red and a 
very little ivory black. The hat may now be taken up. The 
lighter tones are painted with white, yellow ochre, madder lake, 
raw umber, permanent blue and a little ivory black. In the shad- 
ows use raw umber, burnt Sienna, ivory black, permanent blue 
and alittle white with yellow ochre. The jacket is now laid in, 
using white, yellow ochre, a little light red, raw umber, cobalt and 
a very little ivory black. The yellow border is painted with yel- 
low ochre, white, raw umber and a little ivory black, adding to 
these burnt Sienna, and a little permanent blue in the shadows. 
The vest is painted with permanent blue, white, yellow ochre, 
madder lake and a little ivory black. In the deep shadows add 
burnt Sienna and raw umber, omitting madder lake, and using 
very little white. The gray hair is painted with ivory black, 
white, a little yellow ochre, cobalt and madder lake. In the shad- 
ows add burnt Sienna and raw umber, omitting the madder lake. 
Last of all we come to the flesh. This is laid in at first in a gen- 
eral tone, selecting the medium between the highest light and 
darkest shadow for both masses of light and shade. Take, for ex- 
ample, the tone of the cheek and jaw in front of the ear, omitting 
at first, the flush in the cheek and all such details. Lay in the 
whole light side of face in this way at the first painting, and 
use white, yellow ochre, light red, madder Jake, a little cobalt, 
raw umber and avery little ivory black. For the general tone of 
shadow, use raw umber, ivory black, madder lake, light red, co- 
balt and yellow ochre with as much white as necessary. After 
this add the gray half tints, using white, yellow ochre, light red, 
cobalt and ivory black. The flush on the cheek is painted 
with vermilion, madder lake, light red, white, and a touch of 
ivory black ; this tone is softened with the surrounding color by 
using a flat bristle brush with which the edges of adjacent tones 
are dragged together. Paint the pupils of the eye with ivory 
black, burnt Sienna and a very little permanent blue. For the 
iris use white, ivory black, light red and a touch of cobalt. 
Paint the coal with which the old man is lighting his pipe with 
vermilion, yellow ochre, white, madder lake, a little ivory black 
and raw umber. Treat the hands in the same manner as the face, 
laying in a general tone at first, and reserving the details for a 
later painting. Use poppy oil foramedium, and paint with flat 
bristle brushes of medium size, using flat pointed sables Nos. 5 
and g for the small details and finishing touches. 


PLAQUE DESIGN OF BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


THIS graceful design will be very effective with a gold 
or silver background, but as this is difficult for amateurs to man- 
age, atone of light yellow or silver gray will be found equally ap- 
propriate. The gray background may be painted with ivory black 
and a little sky blue mixed. For the yellow background such a 
tone as mixing yellow will look well, or, for a brighter color, 
jonquil yellow may be selected. These tones may be put on per- 
fectly flat, or may be shaded if preferred. In painting the birds 
make the head, throat and wings dark rich blue, with touches of 
purple and bronze. The backs are a bronze green and the breasts 
a brilliant red. The tails are crimson, shaded with brown. For 
the head and wings use deep blue shaded with black. In the 
purple touches use deep purple or golden violet. The backs and 
bronze reflections are painted with apple green mixed with 
brown green. Paint the red breast with capucine red shaded with 
ivory black. The tails are deeper in color, and are painted with 
deep red brown, shaded with iron violet. For the beaks and 
claws use black gray. The apple blossoms are creamy white 
tinged with pink having greenish yellow stamens. Leave the 
china clear for the lights and shade the petals with black gray. 
The pink touches are made withcarmine. Thebudsare red, and 
are also painted with carmine and shaded with the same, mixed 
with apple green. The stamens are painted with mixing yellow 
shaded with brown green. The brightest touches are put on 
with jonquil yeliow. For the leaves use grass green with a little 
mixing yellow. The shadows are painted with brown green 
mixed with grass green, adding a touch of dark blue in the cooler, 
deeper tones. For the branches use sepia shaded with ivory 
black. In the deeper shadows use dark brown. 


THE STUDY OF A DOG. 


THE dog represented in the extra sueptornant (Animal 
Studies, No. 2), is brown and white in color, the brown rather gray 
in tone, and the white warm, and more yellow than blue in quality. 
The eyes are yellow with velvety-black pupils. The background 
may be painted to represent an old stone wall of rather light 
warm gray. The ground under foot is a warm yellow tone of earth, 
qualified a grays. In painting this background it would be very 
effective to suggest a little shadow relieving the light side of the 

. This shadow must only extend a little way beyond to the 
ight, and must only come about half way up. It need not follow 





the shape of the dogas his shadow would fall behind him as indi- 
cated in the engraving. It must be thrown by some unseen ob- 
ject or angle in the wall. The colors used for the gray stone are 
white, yellow ochre, ivory black, a little permanent blue, raw 
umber and burnt Sienna. 

The same colors are used in the shadows, with less white and 
yellow ochre. Paint the earth with light red, yellow ochre, white, 
raw umber and a little ivory black. In the shadows use raw 
umber, burnt Sienna, a little cobalt, ivory black with a little white 
and yellow ochre. In painting the dog, lay in first the general 
tones, and add the high lights, deep accents and finishing touches 
afterward, 

The white is painted first in a tone of warm, delicate gray, the 
lights being put on later. For this use white, yellow ochre, a little 
ivory black, cobalt, madder lake, and burnt Sienna. In the high 
lights use white, yellow ochre and a little ivory black. The half 
tints are a rather bluer tone of gray using more cobalt. This is 
especially observed where the brown markings join the white. 
The brown tones are painted with bone brown, white, a little 
cobalt, ivory black and yellow ochre ; add burnt Sienna in the 
shadows and use less white. The half tints here are also a soft 
gray. To give the effect of hair, drag the edges of the shadows 
into the half tints, and the half tints over the hghts, using a clean 
flat bristle brush. Paint the yellow iris with cadmium, yellow 
ochre and white, qualified by ivory black and raw umber. In 
the shadows use burnt Sienna, raw umber and ivory black. The 
deep black pupil is painted with ivory black and burat Sienna. 
The dog's nose is pinkish brown, with warm reddish accents inside. 
Paint the nose with bone brown, light red, yellow ochre, white and 
a little ivory black. The accents inside are painted with burnt 
Sienna, madder lake, a little raw umber and ivory black with 
white. 


MARIE'S FIGURE AND DRAPERY STUDY. 


THE charming design on page 61, may be painted in 
oils, or water-colors, or on china. 

If enlarged, it would be very effective painted on ground glass as 
a fire-screen. The scheme of color to be observed is as follows 
and is the same in every medium: The background is a rather 
deep tone of amber turning into brown in the foreground which 
indicates a floor. This is, of course, largely qualified by grays, and 
should be more suggestive than realistic in effect. The chair is 
dark cherry or mahogany color. The lady's complexion is rich 
and rather dark, with a good deal of color in cheeks and lips. Her 
hair is very dark brown with blue gray half tints. Her dress is 
silver gray trimmed with deep maroon velvet and a dark crimson 
scarf is around her shoulders. 

The branch she holds bears bright red cherries, and the leaves are 
rich glossy green, agreeably relieved against the background. In 
painting, follow the values given in the engraving as nearly as 
possible and do not make the contrasts too strong, but endeavor to 
preserve a soft and harmonious effect throughout. 


THE BEYLE FIGURE PICTURE. 

THE tone of this picture (on page 59), if the amateur 
desires to attempt it, should be rich and harmonious, The back- 
ground may be a very light, warm, delicate gray suggesting a 
stone wall. The costume consists of a vest and skirt of white 
satin embroidered with gold. * The overskirt is striped orange and 
crimson satin. Around the waist isa girdle of yellow satin em- 
broidered with crimson and gold, while a crimson sash hangs at 
the side. The girl’s complexion is clear and dark, with a faint flush 
in the cheeks, Rich, purplish black hair hangs over her shoulders 
and gold coins surround the throat. Gold bands are on the aims 
and under the breast. The basket is of silver and gold, containing 
purple and crimson plums and oranges. A peacock with its rich 
purple, blue, green and gold tints is on the left, while at the 
right is a brass jar. The floor is of white marble tiles partly in 
shadow. This scheme of color will serve the purpose, although, 
doubtless, it differs from the original which the writer has not 
seen. 


THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

PLATE 502 is the third of Kappa’s designs for cups 
and saucers—‘‘ Chickweed.’’ For the stamens and centres of the 
flowers use apple green. Add emerald green and a little brown 
green to this for the leaves and the calyx of the flowers. The flower 
is white, surrounded by a green calyx. Paint the green first, and, 
when dry remove the paint from the petals with a sharp point. 
Paint the buds like the leaves ; outline with dark green. Back- 
ground, turquoise blue. Bands and handle white, outlined with 
gold. 


Plate 504 is a South Kensington design of roses for 
cushion decoration. There are several ways in which it may be 
executed. In solid embroidery use crewels and silk for the high 
lights. Choose the scheme of color, and work with reference to 
it. Embroider, for example, the stems in olive browns and greens, 
mingling with them some red. Vein the leaves with silk, and 
give them as much variety as possible. The leaves on the lower 
part of the stems keep deeper in color, making here and there a 
leaf of red and brown. Use lighter greens for the leaves at the 
top, and where there is a bend in the leaf use silk as a high light. 
In working the roses, shade from the bottom and keep the edges 
darker than the convex centre of the petal, which always gets the 
strongest light. Threads of silk can be worked in hereto advan- 
tage. Where the petals are folded over work with silk of lighter 
tint than the body of the rose. No better plan can be followed 
than to take a natural rose and study the lines of shading. Do 
not try to imitate them, but observe the arrangement of the mass- 


, es of color. 


Plate _505 is a design for a mirror or photograph 
frame—*‘ Poppies”—to be drawn in pen-and-ink, or painted. 
The background of this design may be plush, velvet, satin, leath- 
er, or the simple wood if desired. In this case, it should be of a 
light color, like gray satin-wood, for instance. The puppies are 
bright, warm red, though not the very lightest shade of scarlet. 
Toward the centre the petals are marked with a deep purplish 
tone, which is almost black. The centres themselves are rich pur- 
plish black, of a dull, rather than shiny quality. The green 
leaves, stems and budsare a light silvery green, rather gray in 
quality. 


JANENTZKY & WEBER, of Philadelphia, send us for 
criticism their Japanned ‘ Tourist Sketch Box,” fitted com- 
plete for oil-painting, with palette, a dozen tubes of color, brush- 
es, oils, varnish, etc., etc. It is certainly marvellously cheap at 
$3.50, and, so far as we have tested the contents, every article is 
of good quality. 

A LIQUID FOR ETCHING ON GLASS, that can be 
used with an ordinary pen, has recently been introduced in Eng- 
land. Says The Artist: ‘It consists of hydrofluoric acid, am- 
monium fluoride and oxalic acid, and is thickened with barium 
sulphate. Another, and, it is said, a better ink for the same pur- 
pose is obtained as follows: Equal parts of the double hydrogen 
ammonium fluoride and dried precipitated barium sulphate are 
ground together in a porcelain mortar, The mixture is then 
treated in a platinum, lead, or gutta-percha dish, with fuming 
hydrofluoric acid, until the latter ceases to react.” 
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Correspondence. 


AN ARTISTIC CRIB. 


S1R: I want achild’s crib in either Louis XIV., XV., 
or XVI.,.style, and to have everything about it in keeping. Of 
what material should the cribitself be? Of brass? Could I 
make the sides and top of the canopy myself in repoussé work 
and have them mounted at some of the ‘ brass” furniture stores 
on the ‘‘ spindle legs” of that period? If this would be in good 
taste, where can I find suitable designs for the shape of the crib 
and patterns for the repoussé work? I thought I would em- 
broider the hangings and spread on some creamy silk material in 
the dainty ribbon work of that time—the designs, I believe, being 
garlands of flowers, etc. Where can I findsuch designs? I must 
also have a second set of hangings and spread—something simple, 
dainty and washable. Can you suggest suitable materials and 
decoration ? If you know of anything necessary to carry out the 
whole idea, which would yet be suitable to a plain nineteenth 
century baby, and this climate, pray instruct me, 

‘* A NEw SUBSCRIBER,” Florida, 

Your ideas on the subject are very good. The crib may be of 
brass, worked in the manner you mention and mounted as sug- 
gested. A lighter fashion, and one much in vogue at that period 
would be to have it of wood painted white with enamel finish, and 
richly gilded. Or the white enamel-painted- surface might be 
decorated with cherubs and garlands of flowers, and painted in oil 
colors, The designs for decorating could be obtained of M. T. 
Wynne, 75 E. 13th Street, New York. The pattern of the crib 
must be obtained from some trustworthy furniture-dealer. The 
second set of hangings might be of soft white silk embroidered in 
colored silks, or fine muslin embroidered in white, and trimmed 
with lace. 


WALL AND CEILING DECORATION. 


Sir : What do you think of the sample of wall paper- 
ing inclosed ? Jt was intended fora north parlor which is fur- 
nished in crimson. The ceiling is decorated, and I inclose a rough 
sketch to give you some idea of how it is, The room is twenty 
feet square. I wish to know how you advise painting this ceiling. 
The ornamental work has turned dark. Would it do to paint it 
white or have it decorated in colors ? What do you think of del- 
icate pink for the plain part of the plastering, and white for the 
ornamental or raised work? How deep ought the frieze to be 
for the room? Do youapprove of putting a picture rail or mould- 
ing where frieze and paper meet ? 

E. W., Bachelor’s Hall P. O., Pittsylvania Co., Vz. 

The pattern of the paper sent is very bad; it is too loud alto- 
gether for a room in which crimson furniture is used. Very 
low-toned wall coverings should be employed ; for instance, a 
dull sage green ground, with flowing ornament in lighter or 
darker shade of the same color. Avoid any gold in the paper. 
Tint the ceiling one even color for both flat and raised surfaces. 
A dull * oid goid”’ or ‘* golden olive” would look well. Picking 
vut the ornamental plastering in another color is not desirable. 
If the room is ten feet high, make the frieze three feet deep. Put 
the picture moulding between the frieze and the lower paper. 








FRE SCO-PAINTING. 


G. L., Lock Haven, Pa.—The real fresco-painting is 

tedious and elaborate process in which the color is applied to 
the wet plaster. Oil colors are generally used for painting mould- 
ings, and such ordinary house decorations. The colors come in 
large and small cans for use. F. W. Devoe & Co., Fulton 
Street, New York, make a specialty of them. Gilbert Hamer- 
ton's book on ‘‘ The Graphic Arts’’ contains a full account of 
the methods used in real fresco-painting. 





TAPESTRY-PAINTING. 


J. L. S., Worcester, Mass.—In tapestry painting the 
colors are used in the manner of dyes rather than paints. They 
come in many tints, which may be mixed or not. A certain kind 
of prepared canvas is made especially for tapestry colors The 
ribbed linen duck cloth is used effectively for the smaller designs. 
Any kind of rough linen, bleached or unbleached, is suitable, and 
unbleached cotton sheeting is sometimes employed for covering 
screens, and is then painted in large decorative designs with tapes- 
try dyes. This must, of course, be tightly stretched before work- 
ing on it. A very good and rather new effect is obtained by 
using the tapestry colors, combined with water-colors, in small 
designs, on white ribbed linen duck, in the following manner : 
The design is carefully drawn in pencil, and the general effect is 
then washed in with tapestry colors. The water-colors are 


then used for finishing, the details and fine effeets being put in 
with small pointed camel's-hair brushes. The best designs for 
ordinary use in tapestry painting are those which are large and 
simple in character. Such designs have been published from 
time to time in The Art Amateur, including both flower and 


figure subjects. 





MR. BECK WITH'S PORTRAIT STUDY. 


S1R: In his directions for painting his portrait study 
in the December number of The Art Amateur, Mr. Beckwith men- 
tions among other colors: ‘‘ brun rouge,” ‘‘ capucine lake,” “ rose 
lake,” ‘‘vert emeraude” and ‘Brussels brown.” I cannot find 
them in any dealer's catalogue. Where can I buy them ? 

L. C. B., So. Bend, Ind. 

Tue colors you name are mostly French, made by Hardy Alan, 
of Paris, M. H. Hartmann, 120 Fourth Avenue, New York, sells 
them, as well as the following which may be used as substitutes : 
Winsor & Newton’s light red for the “‘ brun rouge ;’’ the same 
makers’ bone brown for ‘‘ Brussels brown ;’’ their rose madder or 
Schénfeldt’s rose madder for ‘‘ rose lake.” The ‘‘ verte emer- 
aude” has no good representative ; ‘‘capucine lake” will prob- 
ably be found among the French colors or Schénfeldt’s German 
colors. 


HANCOCK’S WATER-COLORS FOR CHINA. 


Sir : Will you kindly inform me why the Hancock 
Moist Water-Color paints for china painting are so dull in color ? 
and if, by firing, the colors become brilliant and strong like the 
regular mineral china paints ? R. R. R. 

Hancock’s Moist Water-Colors are just as brilliant after being 
fired as his colors in powder, which are used in nearly every china- 
decorating establishment. Many of his water-colors bear the 
same names as the corresponding colors in powder, and when 
fired no difference can be seen between the two. The agents for 
them in this city are A. Sartorius & Co., who sell fired sample 
slabs of both kinds. 





VARNISH FOR WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


W.M. D. V., Atlantic, Ia—There is a varnish pre- 
pared expressly for water-color painting, which may be exactly 
what you want, although it is not used by artists—they generally 
frame their water-colors under glass. It is called Soehnée 
frére’s French Re-touching Varnish, ‘‘ a l’aquarelle.’’ Do not make 
the mistake of getting the varnish for oil colors, which has the 
same general appearance. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN WATER-COLORS. 


E. W. F., Everett, Mass., asks for “directions for 
painting light yellow chrysanthemums in water-colors, and what 
background to use.”’ First, sketch in lightly, with finely pointed 
charcoal, the general outline upon thick Whatman paper. If 
you have not had much practice in drawing it would be better to 
transfer the drawing to the paper. The background is now 
washed in with a general effect of rather blue gray, growing dark- 
er toward the middle of the canvas. For this, use lamp-black, 
cobalt, rose madder, yellow ochre and burnt Sienna. Wash the 
tone in broadiy with a large brush. The chrysanthemums are 
then laid in as simply as possible in broad flat washes of light 
and shade. The details are put in afterward with a_ small 
pointed camel’s-hair brush. Use for the general tone of light, 
cadmium and a little lamp-black. In the deeper shades add yel- 
low ochre, and sometimes a little light red. The shadows are 
painted with cadmium, yellow ochre, raw umber, burnt Sienna, 
cobalt and lamp-black. Follow exactly the shape of the shadow 
where it meets the light, and allow the washes to dry before paint- 
ing overthem. The high lights are taken out with blotting-pa- 
per, by wetting the spot with a brush filled with water, and then 
applying the blotting-paper cut to a point. In very light tones 
the paper is left clear for the high lights, and then washed over 
with cadmium and a little ivory black made very light with water. 


COLOR DRAWING ON GLASS. 


S. F., Germantown, Pa.—The “ glass crayons ” adver- 
tised by Janentzky & Weber are made by Lacroix, and are meant 
to serve the same purpose on glass that his tube colors do on 
china. They are made in the form of pencils, and are used in 
the same way, the glass used being roughened. By wetting the 
point, a deeper tint is secured than if it is used dry. To roughen 
the surface of glass, give ita coat of silicate of soda, let it dry 
thoroughly, and then immerse it in water to clear off the alkaline 
coating. Be sure that the glass is entirely dry before using it. Per- 
sons who cannot draw can readily trace through the transparent 
glass, and it is easy to correct mistakes; but one must be careful 


to clean well that part of the plate where the drawing has been 
rubbed out before beginning again. Beginners should at first 
work in monochrome, or, at most, ‘en grisaille,” as the French 
call the use of one color to shade one other. Black, bluish black, 
brown and red are the best “‘ crayons grisailles.” When the draw- 
ing is finished it must be fired, to render it brilliant and lasting. 
You can probably get this done for you by Janentzky & Weber. 
If the result when fired is not just what you want, you can re- 
touch the picture and have it fired a second time. 





POLISHING AND LACQUERING BRASS. 


Str: Am I to understand from your directions for 
hammered brass, that the polishing and lacquering can be done 
at home ? If so, please tell me how ? 

Mrs. C, P. T., Cleveland. 

They can be done at home, but not satisfactorily, inasmuch as 
the polishing done with the various powders, pastes and soaps, 
cannot be permanent—an important consideration. In regard to 
the lacquering, the varnishes can be used, but again the result is 
only measurably successful, for you need the buff wheel and ap- 
pliances for firing—and those are not generally found at home, 


CkA YON AND CHARCOAL, 

CONSTANT READER writes: “ Is it advisable to apply a 
toothbrush over charcoal work which has been finished, in order to 
rubit in? I saw the idea printed in a book : ‘ Rub vigorously and 
the craycn will not spread.’ I tried it, but it does spread. What 
do you advise ?’? We cannot imagine an artistic effect in charcoal 
and crayon being produced by such means, and do not wonder 
that you were not successful, Artists use a paper stump for soft- 
ening crayon and charcoal, keeping the masses of shadow con- 
fined within thin outlines. A soft rag is used when there is too 
much crayon or charcoal inthe paper. The whole process of 
working in this method has been described in detail in The Art 
Amateur. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

B., Chestertown, Md.—It is hardly fair to expect us to 
hunt up a woodcut given in another magazine three years ago, 
and describe a way of painting it. 

Cc. C. H., Northfield, Mass.—We know of nothing 
which will remove gilt bands from china after it has been fired. 
Before being fired, the gilt may be removed by turpentine or 
alcohol. 


L. H. H., Magnolia, Ia., asks for information concern- 
ing designing carpets, and. also where the designs could be sent 
when made. Our correspondent is advised to communicate with 
The Woman’s School of Technical Design, 112 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

M. F. B., Boston, is informed that India ink cannot be 
made indelible, and therefore is not suitable for ‘“‘ etching ’ on doi- 
lies which are to be washed. Sheshould use ‘‘ Whiting’s Etching 
Ink,” or, if she does not want to be troubled with preparing the 
surface to be drawn on, she should use ‘* Whiting’s Outline Ink.’ 


B.M., Salem, Mass.—The paints generally used for 
magic-lantern slides are the transparent water-colors which come 
specially prepared for painting on glass. There is a book on the 
subject published in the Winsor & Newton series of small hand- 
books, giving the list of colors necessary for this purpose. This 
and the colors can be bought of F. W. Devoe & Co., Fulton St., 
New York. 

Mrs. T.S. R., Orchard Lake, Mich., writes : “ Theodore 
Child, noticing in The Art Amateur the Meissonier exhibition, at 
Paris, in May, 1884, speaks of ‘La Campagne de France’ and 
of ‘18i4,’ as of two pictures. In J. W. Mollett’s biography of 
Meissonier both names are used for one picture. Which is cor- 
rect ?”? In the catalogue of the exhibition is ‘‘ 1814,” but no ‘* La 
Campagne de France.” 


E. W. F., Everett, Mass., asks: ‘ What studies 
should a teacher give a pupil in drawing who intends to pursue 
art only as an amateur ?’’ Begin by teaching from good flat 
drawings in charcoal from the cast. Then let the pupil draw 
directly from the cast, and afterward from life, using charcoal as 
a medium. Cassell & Co. publish a capital text-book on char- 
coal and crayon drawing, by Frank Fowler. 

E. W. F.—There are no particular names given to 
the two different styles of painting you mention. The ‘broad 
school of painting ” aims principally for effect, and pays little at- 
tention to the carrying out of details, though when seen at a prop- 
er distance the pictures appear to be sufficiently finished. The 
school of elaboration and detail, on the cortrary, carries on each 
object painted to such a degree of careful finish that the pictures 
may be examined with a magnifying-glass. 
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H. F. and “ OLD SUBSCRIBER.” —Tools and materials 
for hammered brass-work may be bought inBoston of Goodnow & 
Wightman, 176 Washington St.; in Chicago of A. H. Abbott & 
Co., 50 Madison St.; in Philadelphia of Janentzky & Weber, 1125 
Chestnut St.; and in New York of Peter A. Frasse & Co., 95 Ful- 
ton St.; Montgomery & Co., 105 Fulton St., and J. F. French, 
112 Fifth Ave. 


T. F., Selina, Ala.—The short-haired bristle brushes, 
cut even at the ends, called ‘‘ scrubs,” used for painting on velvet, 
are held upright. Use the best moist water-colors, mixed with a 
little spirit, which brightens the colors and prevents their running. 
Powder colors, ground with a little gum-water and laid on very 
dry are also used ; but, although they produce the brightest effects 
they are not so safe to use as the moist colors, for the gum is apt 
to stick together the pile of the velvet, and take off the beautiful 
look which is one of its great charms, The outline may be 
pricked on white paper, and pounce or red chalk lightly dusted 
through the holes. 


E., Atlanta, Ga.—Spangles of ail shapes and sizes 
were anciently much used in ecclesiastical work, but they have 
fallen into disfavor in modern times, being imitated in common 
metal and used for all kinds of cheap and tawdry decoration. 
Formerly they were made only of the purest metal, and they are 
found on old pieces of work still untarnished. The use of spangles, 
however, can never be very artistic. They produce a certain 
amount of glitter and show with a very small expenditure of labor ; 
they have always a somewhat meretricious effect, and in any case 
scarcely deserve to be classed with decorative needlework, al- 
though it is impossible to pass them over altogether when treating 
of gold embroidery. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


PAMELA, Macon, Ga.—Morning-glories may be 
painted as follows: Rose pompadour, a light tint for the general 
tone, shaded with touches in a deeper tint of the same color ; violet 
of iron, shaded with deep purple, using No. 108, with a touch of 
crimson lake added for the stripes ; permanent white (orthe white 
of the china) shaded with a tint composed of white for the larger 
portion, a little warm gray, a very little apple green and mixing yel- 
low, and just a touch of No. 108 ; the stripes in the white morning- 
glories may be made with deep purple, carmine No. 1, deep blue 
green, common blue, dark blue, or No. 108, either color used 
alone, as taste may suggest. Medium blue, shaded with dark 
blue, a little crimson lake added for the stripes, will also give a 
very pretty flower. For the leaves use No. 36 T, with apple green 
and mixing yellow added for lights, brown green No. 6, with 36 T 
and apple green forshadows. Stems, mixing yellow, apple green 
and a very little No. 36 T ; for shadows, 36 T and apple green. 


H. S. T.—The colors especially prepared for grounds 
must not be mixed with others. If kept entirely separate they can 
be fired at the same time. If mixed with others the grounding 
colors will change in different ways in firing, some turning darker, 
some lighter, and so on. 


S. P., Trenton, N. J.—Flux, as the word implies, causes 
the colors to flow smoothly. Like them, it is sold either in tubes 
orin powder. When fired it forms a transparent glaze. All colors 
used for china-painting contain flux—the light more than the dark, 
and the ground colors most of all. Addjng fiux to the ordinary 
colors makes them suitable for grounds. Use about one third flux 
with the dark colors, and less than a third with the light ones, 


COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
H. I., Montclair, N. J—For coloring photographs 


all you need are ordinary water-colors, two sable hair pencils, 
one fine and the other thick, a bottle of clean gum-water, and a 
small piece of sponge. A hand magnifying glass is useful, as it 
enables one tosee whether the pupils of the eyes and other mi- 
nute touches on dark grounds are made correctly. The albumen- 
ized surface of the photograph may be dulled by passing the 
tongue over it—nota very nice process, but that used by profes- 
sional photograph colorers, Newman's preparation is sold for 
the same purpose, 


PAINTING CATHERINE MERMET ROSES. 


SYLvIA, Troy, N. Y.—* A delicate pink rose, growing 
warmer and deeper in tone toward the centre,’’ answers the de- 
scription of the beautiful Catherine Mermet variety. It may be 
painted in oils as follows : For the delicate tone of the rose use 
vermilion, white, madder lake, yellow ochre and a very little 
ivory black, for the lightest tones. In the half tints add a little 
cobalt and light red to the colors already given, and in the shad- 
Ows use raw umber and a touch of medium cadmium, burnt Sien- 
na, ivory black and madder lake, with whatever white is needed. 
Observe carefully the reflected lights, which are warm in quality 
and much lower in tone than the high lights. Paint them with 
light red, yellow ochre, madder lake and raw umber, qualified 
by white and a little ivory black. The leaves are soft green, 
rather warm in tone, merging into delicate red at the tips, and 
with little touches of red in the veins and serrations. For the 
general green tone of the leaves use Antwerp blue, white, 
cadmium, and vermilion, qualified by ivory black. In the under 
parts of the leaves and all covler tones substitute madder lake for 
vermilion. In the shadows, substitute burnt Sienna and add raw 
umber. Use madder lake, black and yellow ochre with white for 
the tips of the leaves and red accents, Paint the stems, which are 
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lighter and warmer than the leaves, with light zinober green, 
white, light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black. If simply 
painted as a panel, an appropriate background would be a rather 
light delicate gray made with silver white, yellow ochre, ivory 
black, permanent blue and burnt Sienna. In this case a shadow 
is painted on the background behind the rose, leaves and stem. 
This would fall slightly below and to the right, and hasa very 
good effect. 

In water-colors use the same colors as are given for oil, only 
substituting lampblack for ivory black, rose madder for mad- 
der lake, and cobalt for permanent blue. If painted on any ma- 
terial but water-color paper use Chinese white with all the colors 
to make them opaque. If satin, silk or velvet is to be used, have 
an underpainting of Chinese white before beginning with the 
color. 


TRAINING FOR AN ILLUSTRATOR. 
To S. F., Newark, N. J., BERTRAM, Boston, and 


others, who write asking how they should proceed to become il- 
lustrators, we can only repeat the following advice: If you can 
draw well, practise in pen-and-ink to make such a copy as can 
be reproduced in facsimile by one of the various photographic 
processes, which now are much used in place of engraved wood- 
blocks for illustrating purposes. The only materials necessary are 
a steel pen, jet black ink ( Reynolds's liquid Japanese India-ink is the 
best) and smooth white paper or Bristol-board. All the drawing 
must be done in black lines, as gray lines or ‘‘ wash’’ effects can- 
not be reproduced by the process. Satisfactory process repro- 
ductions are made sometimes from crayon or charcoal drawings 
done upon rough-grained paper, but in such cases, as a rule, the 
stomp should not be used. Illustrations for the use of the wood- 
engraver are usually wash-drawings in India ink, or lampblack 
mixed with Chinese white, and Payne’s gray, mixed with Chinese 
white, which latter gives soft, pleasant effects; or oil-paintings 
made with ivory black and silver white on mill-board or Academy 
board. Sometimes copies in colors are given to the engraver to 
reproduce upon the block, but this presupposes unusual skill and 
artistic judgment on his part. A picture for the engraver's use 
should be made at least half as large again as the size it is to be re- 
produced, and it should be neatly mounted on stiff cardboard, with 
at least an inch margin. It is generally photographed on to the 
block the required size, and the engraver keeps the original before 
him to work from as he cuts away the reduced copy on the box- 
wood. To learn to draw in pen-and-ink study the instructions 
published in The Art Amateur in July, 1883, and the pen-draw- 
ings reproduced therewith by photo-engraving process. Any line 
drawing in pure black and white can be mechanically reproduced 
for illustrating purposes. But we need hardly say before you can 
**become an illustrator,” you must be a good draughtsman. 


EBONIZING WOOD. 


H. T., Cairo, Ill.--The ebonizing process is one that 
takes long to complete, and cannot be successfully adopted by 
an amateur. The varnisher, under whom it is effected, keeps 
a cauldron of vinegar, into which are thrown scraps of iron, old 
nails, etc., which, being frequently heated, and then left to rust, 
give it a brownish color. Logwood is added to the mixture, 
which, when rich enough, is applied to the smooth surface of 
the wood to be ebonized, which generally is cherry. Copal 
varnish, mixed with some ivory black is then applied, and rub- 
bed hard, sothat most of it comes off. The wood is then left to 
dry, and the same process is gone through with until seven coats 
of varnish have been applied, and then the whole is carefully 
finished, There are very few good ebonizers in the United 
States, and they command very high prices for their work. If 
you want some articles of furniture ebonized, you had better 
send them toa good cabinet-maker. It will not pay you to at- 
tempt the work yourself. 


METALLIC DECORATION OF LINCRUSTA. 


SUBSCRIBER, Brooklyn, may either purchase of R. 
H. Bragdon, 1155 Broadway, a set of ‘‘lustra” colors, or may 
adopt the following suggestions given by Madame Le Prince for 
producing metallic effects on lincrusta: For oxidized silver: 
**Cover in silver leaf, or, if preferred, in one or both silver 
bronzes. Glaze the silvered surface with white shellac varnish ; 
when dry, rub a brush well charged with dark blue gray oil color 
into all interstices of the ornamentin relief, as well as upon 
the background, ieaving the color thickest upon those portions of 
background more immediately surrounding the raised ornament ; 
now remove the color from highest points by rubbing with a soft 
cloth tightly folded, and pass a clean brush over those parts in 
lower relief that require to be left in half tone. Duller, yet more 
artistic, effects are produced by using ‘dry color’ in powder for 
the deepest shades. It is of importance that these colors lie 
thickest on those parts of the design thrown most into shade, and, 
as in natural oxidation, the flat surface forming background should 
have fewer and more subdued lights than the more prominent 
parts of raised ornament. A careful study of some piece of silver 
oxidized by nature, will help the student more than many words, 
and every little grace of burnished light and softened shadow noted 
on the true chasing and transferred to work in hand will give to it 
further beauty. For a fairly permanent bright green bronze, 
paint over a first coating of brown dryer, a second of copper 
bronze in powder, mixed with bronzing liquid ; dry thoroughly. 
Over this draw a brush laden with green bronze powder also 
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mixed with bronzing liquid ; clear all high lights by rubbing with 
a soft cloth, allowing tiny patches of the copper toshow through 
on background also, Dry well, and heighten the effect by draw- 
ing a brush containing pale gold bronze, damped with bronzing 
liquid, and held horizontally, rapidly backward and forward, 
catching lightly the prominences. When dry, coat once or twice 
in white glazing varnish. This, again, may be toned, where more 
subdued effect is desired, by athin wash of terre verte (oil color), 
thinned with boiled linseed oil, and more rubbing with a soft 
cloth to bring out or keep under the various portions of relief. 
For Florentine bronzes, copper and varied shades of gold bronz- 
ing powders are used, with Vandyck for shades. For ‘ antique’ 
bronzes use the same list of material as for ‘bright green 
bronze,’ laying first a ground of green oii paint to obtain depth 
inshade. When lights have been ‘ picked out‘ in colored bronzes, 
rub a little beeswax, softened by turpentine to a thin paste, and 
mixed with a very little of the brown dryer, into the deepest 
shadows of your panel, and a few moments later pass over them 
a brush laden with Paris green in fine dry powder.”’ 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. 


No more attractive display of the wonderful art work 
of China and Japan has been made in this city than that which is 
now to be seen at the Broadway galleries of the First Manufactur- 
ing and Trading Co. of Tokio. The model Japanese house, on 
the second floor, with its matted walls, its ceilings of Japanese 
wood with the bark on, and its neat, matted floor, is worth visit- 
ing again and again. The array of antique porcelains, bronzes, 
lacquers, wood and ivory carvings in the upper gallery, should 
be.inspected once a week by every connoisseur as religiously as 
the Parisian picture-lover does his Louvre. Any one, indeed, may 
count the time well spent that he passes in admiring the specimens 
of old Blanc de Chine, with glaze like a shaving of Castile soap, 
or the old Hirado ware, almost as rich and unctuous-looking, but 
of a slightly bluish tinge. The small tea-jars glistening in their 
bags of fine network or brocade, the old Hizen with its strong 
and harmonious coloring, the heavy tea-bowls splashed with blue 
and purple, never fail to attract the eye. A remarkable collection 
of old lacquer, very nearly matched, though, by some of the mod- 
ern pieces in its vicinity, reposes in one of the cases. It consists 
mostly of small pieces, inros and the like, but they have been 
chosen with a knowledge of the processes of manufacture and 
with a feeling for style which are seldom evinced in a collection 
made to be sold. It contains several pieces of the finest old black 
lacquer, of the rich old aventurine so different from the ordinary 
modern work, and of fine gold lacquer, very little charged with orna- 
ment or design, but with what there is of it extremely good. Per- 
haps it isonly a simple spray of grass or of bamboo, or aband cf 
archaic key-pattern carved in the wood and covered with polished 
lacquer or a slight inlay of silver or of nacre, but, whatever it may 
be, it is as happily adapted to the shape aad the purpose of the 
object as it is exquisitely wrought out. The gold of the modern 
pieces, it may be noticed, is of a greener hue than that of the 
old, and the aventurine with which the insides of most of the ob- 
jects are lined is thinner and less carefully applied. But no one 
who compares the best specimens of modern work with the an- 
tique can doubt that the ability to produce the finest lacquer yet 
remains. It only needs that a new race of well-informed collec- 
tors should grow up to take the place of the impoverished Dai- 
mio, for the manufacture to flourish as before the Japanese revo- 
lution. Artistic skill applied to fine metal work does not seem to 
want for encouragement as matters stand. Never before were 
Japanese bronzes more beautifully patinated in green, brown, red 
and crimson tints ; and the art of inlaying with the precious met- 
als and with shakudo was never better understood. The con- 
ceptions of the artists, too, are as bold and striking. A pair of 
green colored vases clasped with leaves and flowering stems of 
iris, and another, principally of brownish-colored bronze, but in- 
laid with gold and silver, having a decoration of pine branches 
with a little owl, very like oursmall New Jersey species, are par- 
ticularly spirited. Such objects as these are for the very rich 
only, but the modern gray Banko ware, daintily decorated with 
white chrysanthemums, and the black Kioto ware, with colored 
enamels, and other sortsnow common, and therefore cheap, will 
tempt the collector who has an eye to the future, when they will 
be rare. The brocades and uncut velvets, and the Japanese hair- 
pins, simulating nodding umbels of flowers, in silver, gold and 
coral, will tempt the female fancy which turns more to the pres- 
ent, they being now the height of the fashion, 


COMING ART EVENTS. 

Feb. New York. Nineteenth American Water-Colot 
Society Exhibition, at the National Academy of Design. Secre- 
tary, Mr. Henry Farrer, 51 W. 10th Street. 

Feb. 1-27, 1886: New York. New York Etching Club 
at the National Academy of Design. Secretary, J. C. Nicoll, 51 
W. 1oth Street. 

March : New York. Second Prize Fund Exhibition of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture at the American Art Association galleries. Ten 
gold medals and ten prizes of $2000 each, the works gaining the 
latter to become the property of the museums designated by the 
subscribers to the fund. 

About March ; New York. Exhibition and subsequent sale 
of the late Mrs. Morgan’s collection of pictures, porcelains and 
curios. 

About May 1: New York. Society of American Artists, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art (western gallery). Secretary, Mr. 
Kenyon Cox, 145 W. 55th Street. 


1-27 : 
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Practical Art Books, 
ART STUDIES, Etc., 


SELECTED FROM 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 


Which will be sent free to any address on application : 


Trees, and Howto Paint them 


in Water Colors. 

By W. H. J. Boot, with eighteen colored plates and 
numerous wood engravings, and full instructions as 
to the manner of mixing and applying the colors. 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


China Painting. 

By Miss Florence Lewis. With sixteen original 
colored plates, with full and complete instructions 
as to the manner of mixing and applying the colors. 
Oblong 4to, cloth extra, $2.50. 


Flower Painting in Water 
Colors. 


First and Second Series, each containing twenty col- 
ored plates by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
and instructions by the artist. Interleaved with 
drawing paper. Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


Figure Painting in Water 


Colors. 


Sixteen colored plates from designs by Blanche Mac- 
arthur (Medallist, Royal Academy, 1877, for the 
best painting of a head from life), and Jennie 
Moore (Medallist for a drawing from the Antique), 
with special instruction by the painters. Oblong 
4to, cloth, $3.00. 


A Course of Water-Color 
Painting. 


By R. P. Leitch, Eighth edition, revised and en- 
larged, with twenty-four colored plates (landscapes), 
and full instructions to the pupil as to the manner 
of mixing and applying the colors. Oblong 4to, 
cloth, $2.50. 


Sketching from Nature in 


Water Colors. 


By Aaron Penley, author of “ The English School of 
Painting in Water Colors,” etc. With illustrations 
in chromo-lithography after original water-color 
drawings. Super royal 4to, cloth, $7.50. 


Studies in Animal Painting. 


With eighteen colored plates from water-color draw- 
ings. By Frederick Taylor, Jate President of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors, and in- 
structions to the pupil. Crown 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


Artistic Anatomy. 


By Matthias Duval, Membre de |’ Académie M $di- 
cine, Prof r dA ie A l'Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. Translated by F. E, Fenton, F.R.C.S., etc. 
With about too illustrations. $2.00. This is the 
First Volume of THE FINE ART LIBRARY, 
the object of which is to furnish to art students, art 
designers, art manufacturers and all interested in 
art, a series of valuable hand-books on the History 
and Practical Application of Art. Other volumes 
in press. 





Principles of Perspective. 


As Applied to Model Drawing and Sketching from 
Nature, with twenty-three plates and other illus- 
trations. By George Trowbridge, Head Master of 
Government School of Art, Belfast. One vol., ob- 
long, 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


The Wild Flowers of Colo- 
rado. 


From twenty-four original water color sketches, 
drawn from nature (with appropriate text), by 
Emma Homan Thayer. The plates chromo-litho- 
graphed in the highest style of the art. Bound in 
extra silk-finished cloth, full gilt, beveled boards 
and various colored inks, New style. Price, $7.50. 


al f Practical Art 
Now Ready, 3a eyo rrrtical Art 
Interest, for Artists and Amateurs, which will be 
sent free an application, Sent Free. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 





JUST READY: 


TRIED BY TIRE 


A Work on China Painting. 


By Mrs. S. S. FRACKELTON. 


graphic Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 
Price, $6.00. 


cloth, richly gilt. 


With Twelve Chromo-litho- 
Quarto, 


Mrs. Frackelton has obtained medals for china painting at numerous Expositions in 
Europe and America, and from long and special experience is peculiarly fitted to expound 
the mysteries of the art. ‘Tried by Fire’ is a very elegant volume, and well suited as 
a gift to persons interested in china ne toeal 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., N. Y. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Of Special Interest to admirers of Richard Doyle. 


A Fournal Kept by Dick Doyle in the 
Year 1840. 

Illustrated with several hundred sketches by the 
author. With an Introduction by Pa Hungerford 
Pollen, and a Portrait. Demy 4to, 

*,* The Journal has been aihoudin fac-simile, 
and" is printed on fine paper. It is handsomely 
bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 

“There are few books of this season likely to please 
the general reader more than * Dick Doyle’s Jour- 
nal’ (Smith & Elder). It is a fac-simile of the jour- 
nal which Richard Doyle, then a boy of about fifteen, 
wrote and illustrated during the eventful year 1840, 
and is edited by Mr. Hungerford Pollen, the artist’s 
friend.’"—A thenaum. 

* Here cunning youthful fingers trace 
A scene, a show, a well-known place, 
A character, a form, a face, 
With quaint remark diurnal ; 
What graceful ‘ancy and what heart ! 
What truth, what humor, and what Art! 
And all that Genius can impart, 
We find in ‘ Dick Doyle’s Journal’ !” 
—Punch. 


** A volume of exceptional interest and value. . . . 
This Journal will please both old and young.”— 
Globe. 


The Court of France in the Sixteenth 
Century. 

By, Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson, author of 

**Old Paris,”’ etc. In two vols., large crown 8vo, 

with portraits of Anne of Brittany, Louis XIL., 

Charles de Bourbon, Francis I., C arles V., Cle- 

ap Marot, Henry II., Diane de Poitiers. Cloth, 


” Lady Jackson’s volumes on the gossip of the | 


French court are always amusing.” —Guardian. 


Home Whist. 

An Easy Guide to Correct By geeseting to the 
Latest Developments. Five of Clubs’ 
(Richard A. Proctor). ani 50 cents. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of 
advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, 
also one devoted to Music and Musical Literature, 
will be mailed, if desired, to those interested, New 
Coungee of Choice, Rare and Second-hand Books 
ready 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





FOR If your stationer or artists’ colorman does 
not keep always on hand a full line of 


iS) DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS, 


We will send to your address samples guaranteed to 
be worth double the amount, if 7ke Art Amateur be 


mentioned. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

The Leading nals Book for Amateur Art 
‘orkers. 
















S 3% () 
WRITING PAPER 
ENVELOPES 


your stationer box goods of 


af 
WHITING’S Saas Jl 
rough and 





HENEVER you need a Sook or any 
information about Aooks, call on or 
write to F. E. Grant, 7 West 42d Street, 





New York. Mr. Grant’s Book-store is a 
very pretty one. He has a large collection 
of Books in every department of Literature, 
both in fine and in ordinary bindings. He 
also keeps Stationery. His terms are always 
reasonable, and in many instances exceed- 


ingly low. He will please you if you will 


only call upon or address him. ; 





NOTICETO BOOK BUYERS. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


1152 Broadway and 2 Barclay Street, 
(Victoria Hotel,) New York, (Astor House,) 
Begs to announce that his Catalogue of Rare, Curi- 
ous and Standard English and Foreign Books is 
now ready. (Also Catalogue of French Novels.) 
These will be mailed, post free, io any address on ap- 
plication. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


TP EAn COE. 
TAGE: Its design 
and construction, containin 
over 100 illustrations an 
full ep letterpress. 
This book gives practical in- 
struction on every question 
= arising in house - building, 

and should be in the hands 
f’ of every one intending to 
~ build. ne 8vo vol., clot 


price, oidgabe, $x.50. 
OTTAGES; or, Hints on Economical House 
Building.—24 = of Cottages costing from 


$500 to $3000, with descriptive letterpress. One 8vo 
vol., handsomely bound in cloth, price, postpaid, $1.00. 
OW COST HOUSES, INCLUDING PRIZE 
Designs, with elevations, plans, details, specifi- 
cations, bills of materials, and estimates of cost. 12 
large (11x14) plates of practica. designs, costing from 
$500 to $3000. Paper portfolio, Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
The three above books will be mailed to one address 
for $3.00. 
TORE FRONTS AND INTERIOR DETAILS. 
12 plates and descriptive letter press. Paper 
portfolio, $1.00. 
TABLES.—CONTAINING TWELVE Plates 
of Stables suitable for village lots, ranging in cost 
$300 upwards. Paper portfolio, price, postpaid, 
1.00, 


Soon to be Ready: 


EASIDE AND SOUTHERN HOUSES—Twelve 

plates of designs for ee Houses, with ample 

verandas, suited toa summer climate. Average cost, 
$xs500. Paper portfolio, price, $1.00. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, Pus tisuer, 
6 Astor Place, New Vork. 





The Brinkley Collection 
Of Antique, 

CHINESE, JAPANESE and KOREAN 

Porcelain, Pottery and Favence 


Will be on Private Exhibition, and for Sale, 
Until the 9th of February, 


At the Art Gallery of 


EDWARD GREEY, 


20 East 17th Street, New York. 








A description of this Famous Collection, 150 pages, 
revised by Captain Brinkley in October, with a brief 
aecount of each ware, from his forthcoming “ History 
of Japanese Keramics,”’ sent to Collectors, on receipt 
of 50 cents. 
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Belford, Clarke & Co. 


NEW ART, ILLUSTRATED, AND 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


PAINTERS OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE. By Epirn Heaty. _Iillus- 
trated by 25 original copper-plate engravings of 
choice masterpieces of the leading Italian painters. 
by the famous French engraver, M. de Mare. Small 
4to. Richly bound, cloth, $5.00 ; morocco, $8.00. 


DORE BOOKS. 


PARADISE LOST. By Joun MILTon. 
Edited by Robert Vaughan. With 50 full-page illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré. 


DANTE’S INFERNO, translated by 
Rev. H. F. Carey. With 70 full-page Illustrations 
by Doré 


DORE GALLERY OF BIBLE IL- 
LUSTRATIONS AND STORIES. With 1co 
cartoons by Doré, and a portrait. New Edition. 


ATALA. By CHATEAUBRIAND, translated 
by James Spence Hardy. With 30 full-page, and a 
large number of smaller, illustrations, all by Doré. 
New Edition. 

All the above are in 4to, richly bound, with gilt 


edges, and gold title and ornamentation. Price of 
each: cloth, $6.00; morocco, $10.00. 








THE LEGENDS OF THE WAN- 
DERING JEW. Twelve designs by Doré, with 
Explanatory Introduction. Imperial 4to. New 
Edition, richly bound, extra cloth, gilt edges, gold 

title and ornamentation, $6.00. 





TREASURES NEW AND OLD; 
Many =e for Many a Sdohions in 
Prose and Poet By Atice L. Wittiams. With 
4 full-page iMustrattons by Irene Jerome. 4to. 

Richty bound, cloth, $6.00 ; morocco, $10.00. 





LAUREL LEAVES: Poems, Stories, 
and Essays. By Longfellow and others. With 7 
illustrations by Eytinge, Birket Foster, ph 
others. 4to. Handsomely bound, cloth, $4.00; 
morocco antique, $8.00. 


LOTOS LEAVES: Original Stories, 
Essays, and Poems. By some of the most popular 
American and English authors. Edited by W. F. 
Gill. New and Improved Edition. With numerous 
illustrations by Frederick Lumley, Lyell, and others. 
4to. Handsomely bound, cloth, $4.00;-morocco 
antique, $8.00. 


PAPYRUS LEAVES: Poems, Stories, 
and Essays by Longfellow, 2% A Holmes, Whittier, 
Bryant, Lowell, Wilkie Collins, Edward Eggleston, 

ames . Fields, and other eminent authors. Fully 
illustrated with fine engravings by eminent artists. 
4to. Handsomely bound, cloth, $4.00; morocco 
antique, $8.00. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
with American Supplement. 6 quarto vols., cloth, 
18.00 ; sheep, library style, $24.00; half morocco, 
30.00. 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS' 
COMPLETE WORKS. 17 vols. per vol., cloth, 
$1.25 ; set, cloth, $20.00 ; half calf, $50.00. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS: Library Edition. 
With all the plates. 24 vols., cloth, $36.00 ; half 
calf, or full alligator, $72.00. opular Edition. 
12 vols., cloth, $24.00; half calf, $42.00. dition 
or Amateur. (350 copies), 24 vols., $5.00 per 
vol. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS: Library Edi- 
tion. " vols., cloth, gilt top, $33.00; half calf, 
$66.00. Popular Edition. 11 vols., cloth, $x6. 50; 
half calf, $33.00. 

COOPER’S WORKS: Library Edition. 
cloth, $32.00 ; half calf, $80.00. Popular Edition. 
Cloth, $24.00; half calf or half morocco, $48.00. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS: 
10 vols., cloth, $15.00; half alligator, $25.00; half 
calf, half morocco, or full alligator, $30.00. 


DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS: 


15 vols., cloth, $18.75; cloth, extra, $22.50; half 
alligatos, 37-50; half ‘calf, half morocco, or full 
alligator, $45.00. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS : 8 vols., 
cloth, $12.00; half alligator, $20.00; half calf, half 
morocco, or full alligator, $24.00. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS: 11 vols., 
cloth, $16.50; half alligator, $27.50; half calf, half 
morocco, or full alligator, $33.00. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS: bySir 
Walter j Be og tad Edition. 24 vols., cloth, 

calf, $60.00. Popular Edition. 12 
vols., At, gs8. oo; half alligator, $30.00 ; half calf, 
half morocco, or full alligator, $36.00. 

LORD BULWER LYTTON’S 
WORKS. pare v4 Edition. 25 vols., cloth, 
$31.25; half cal $62.50. Popular Edition. 13 
vols., cloth, $19. ok. half sihesies, $32.50 ; half calf, 
half morocco, or full alligator, $39.00. 

BLACK’S WORKS: Library Edition. 

15 vols., -. pl i —— Edition. Cloth, 
$10.50; h $21.00, 


FOR SALE BY 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO,, 


315-321 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


AND 
384-386 Broapway, New York. 
(4. B.—Order from nearest House.] 
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PLATE 506.—OUTLINE SKETCRES. 
SEVENTH PAGE or THE Sexigs, By EpirH SCANNELL. 
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PLATE 509.—MONOGRAMS. SECOND PAGE OF “‘J."' 


TWENTY-Fixst PAGE OF THE SERIES 
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PLATE 511.—DESIGNS FOR ALTAR FRONTAL, SUPERFRONTAL AND ALMSBAG 


(For directions for treatment, see page 94.) 
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“‘ Huckleberries."’ 


By Kappa. 


(Fer directions fer treatment, see page 93-) 
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PLATE 508.—DESIGN FOR A CUP AND SAUCER. 
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